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THE DUTCH MAIDEN. 













Au, lovely maiden! why so long 
Unkindly hast thou spurned my love? 
When shall my true, my mournful song, 
So oft repeated, pity move ? 


Seest thou yon glorious Rhine that flows, 
Careering proudly, glittering bright! 

No wave that in the sunshine glows, 
Once pass’d, again shal! cheer thy sight ? 


Ah 80, believe me, life must fly, 
Ah, so believe me, beauty fade, 








Nor wealth, couldst thou rich hoards supply, 
Time's rapid footstep e’er has stay’d. 





Thy bouyant life, thy beauty, then, 
Enjoy while they are surely thine; 
Wait not to call them back again, 
Or o'er neglected hours repine. 







Now, all around, love's purple light, 

Its bless'd enchantment strives to throw ; 
Oh! wouldst thou linger till the night 
Of death has shrouded all below 7 



















THE JUDGE AND THE FREEBOOTER. 


A BORDER TALE. 











Ir was by the dull light of a grey, misty morn- 
ing, that Willie Armstrong, the hardy descend- 
ant of the famous freebooter Johnnie Armstrong, 
was seen buckling on his leathern belt, and 
making other preparations, which betokened 
that he was on the eve of a marauding expedi- 
tion. His wife stood gazing on the countenance 
of the handsome and daring moss-trooper with 
tearful eyes and half reproachful looks; at length 
she exclaimed, 

“ A wilful man will hae his way, but I tell ye, 
Gilnockie, that nae good will come o’ this out- 
break—will naething persuade you to let this 
raid alane?” 

“ Gie ower your fleeching, wife,” said Willié, 
as he thrust his pistols into his belt, * and dinna 
let #s part with the tear in your eye; and trow 
ye me, ye will hae weel filled barns and byres by 
the time I come hame.” 

“ Willie, Willie,” replied his wife, laying her 
hand on his arm,“ are ye sae sure that ye will 
ever come hame? I would rather want meal and 
milk than that any mischance should come ower 
ye. The borders hae long been quiet, and—” 

** The mair the pity,” answered Willie, “‘ cer- 
tie, woman, [ think mair o’ the spree than the 
profit it may bring; I’m clean doited with daid- 
ling eut and in about the auld tower—there’s 
neither faith nor marrow inthe men er. 
Think of the time of my forB€ars, Alicé; When 
the Armstrongs were as plenty as blaeberries— 
Hech! they are dwindled away both in clan and 
land.” ’ 

* And whatfore wil] ye make what’s little, less, 
Willie?” replied Alice: ‘“ The warden of the 


marches will ante sma’ favour if ye should 





fall into his hands d I would like ill tu see 
your neck filled wifff a Jeddart cravat.”’ 

** Hout, Alice, f'dinna gie the value of a bodle 
for the warden; and let the warst come to the 
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warst, the Earl of Traquair winna see a hair of |°‘who wants a word o’ you.” 
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my head hurt—but it’s time 1 were mounted, in 
place of maundering here; a band of the Elliots 
are to meet me in the Dowy Glen; nae fear but 
we'll keep a merry Christmas with good fat mart 
and I’ll bring ye some braws to busk ye, fine as 
ye hae a good right to be.” 

‘** I care nae for braws, Gilnockie, and that ye 
ken. Let the Elliots rieve and herry as they will, 
but hae ye naething to do with them.” 

“T canna gang back of my word, Alice, let 
what will come o’ it; but I maun away, it ill sits 
an Armstrong to be hindmost.” 

“ Kiss your bairn before you gang,’ paid Alice, 
as she lifted her young son from his cradle. 

“That I will, and you too,” replied Widie ; 
and after bestowing a hearty kiss on each, he 
hurried out of the tower, flung himself on his 
horse, and rode roundly away. 

The day passed heavily, the night drew on, ont 
still Armstrong did not appear. Her faithful 
servant, Wattie Winshaw, tried to persuade Alice 
to go to bed. 

‘** Dinna speak to me about going to bed, when 
for any thing I ken to the contrary, I may be by 
this time a widow, and my bairn fatherless.” 

“ Trow me, mistress,” replied WattLie, “ there’s / 
little fear o’ that, he’s no the gear that wy 
so just try and get a gliff o’ sleep.” f _an 

“IT canna sleep,” answered Alice # ee - 
me what kind of night is it.” * 4 
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“It’s dooms dark,”’ replied Wattie ; 
the dog is cocking his lugs; I'll warrant 
something—faith he’s right, that’s the rape 
my master’s naig.” 

** Bless you for that word,” said Dame Arm- 
strong, as she threw some fresh fuel on the fire, 
while Wattie ran out to welcome his master. In 
a few moments he returned with a sorrowful 


countenance— 
“It’s no Gilnockie, dame, but Bobbie Elliot, 
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Alice hurried to the gate, where she found 
Elliot, whose appearance showed he had been 
engaged in some desperate fray, anxiously await- 
ing her. ‘ Where’s Gilnockie,” said Alice, 
hastily, “and how comes it that I see you here 
your lane, Bobbie Elliot ?” 

“T’m loth to tell you, dame,” replied Elliot, 
“ but it canna be helped now. We have been 
worsted in the fray, and Gilnockie is by this time 
in Jeddart jail.” 

@& “ My malison be on you and your whole clan, 
Bob Elliot,” exclaimed Alice, “ for wiling awa 
my poor Willie to meet his death; ye hae taken 
good care of yoursel, I trow; ye should think 
black burning shame te come to Gilnockie, to 
bring such dool tidings to a wife and mother.” 

“ Whist, whist, dame,” answered the free- 
booter, “ I’m no the coward loon ye think me— 
look at this muckle gash on my cheek, woman, 

© it would hae fa’en to Gilnockie’s share, if I hadna 
come between him and the Southern, and my 
left arm is broken by a pistol-shot, and hangs 
down like an old clout, so 1 hae done my best to 
keep Willie scatheless; and besides this, I hae 
come at the peril of my ain craig to bring ye the 
news, and to help todrive off your horse and kye 
to a safe place till the hobbleshew is ower.” 

“ Let the gear gang,” exclaimed Alice; ** what 
is it in comparison to a husband’s life? Saddle 
the brown mare, Wattie, it’s time 1 were off to 
Jedburgh. Bobbie Elliot,” she continued, “ ye 
hae muckle to answer for—but ye are a wound- 
ed man, light down then, and come in and take 
baith meat and drink. I hae maybe let fa’ ower 
sharp words, but muckle should be forgien to a 
waeful wife.” 

** Naedoubt,” said Elliot, as he followed Alice 
into the tower, “ but ye maun hae a sorrowfu’ 
heart. I hope, however, that the matter is no 
past remeid—gang ye to Willie, and lippen the 
gear to me.” . 

“1 maun lippen to you what is dearer to me 
than house or land, horse or kye, and that is my 
young son. Ye maun take him to my brother, 
for 1 canna leave him here, and as little can [ 
take him with me into a dowie prison.” 

* I'll do that blythely,” replied Elliot, * and 
trow me, dame, we'll get ower this bruist yet.” 

Alice's preparations being soon completed, she 
mounted behind Wattie, and ere day dawned she 
was far on her way to Jedburgh. 

s thou art there again, thou ill-conditioned 
Feiner,” said the jailer of Jedburgh, Andrew 
Cutlergbetter known by the name of Gustygowl. 

a “"“Deed am I,” replied Gilnockie, coolly; 
«. “certie,I like your company as ill as ye like 
mine, and your quarters far mair.” 

“ And what the sorrow brings ye here then? 
Is it no your ain faut ?—I’se warrant ye'll get a 
tow round your thrapple this time. It’s the war- 
den’s order that ye are to be hanged, and by my 
faith ye’re cheap o’ it. Three times ye hae been 
under lock and key in Jeddart jail.” 

“Three times are cannie,” said Gilnockie, 
carelessly. 








i “That's to be seen,” replied Gustygowl; 


“‘ whatfore could ye no settle down at Gilnockie 
tower, and gain thy living in an honest way, ia 
place o’ maundering through the country, rewing 
and riving other folks’ goods and gear ?” 

“Ye ken the auld saying, Gustygow}, that 
what’s bred in the bane will ne’er come out 0” 
the flesh. I’m a true Armstrong, and will be ane 
to the end.” 

“ And it’s likely ye’ll gang the same gate, for 
I’m thinking ye’ll no find it an easy job to get 
out o’ the warden’s grip.” 

“ A’s no tint that’s in danger,” replied the 
borderer. 

“ Ye'll be hanged, for as bauld as ye look,” 
said Gustygowl. 

“ We'll see, as the blind man said,” responded 
Gilnockie. “But harkye, Gustygowl, there’s 
sma’ doubt that my dame will be here as soon as 
she hears of the strait that I’m in—now mind, 
you’re to let me see her when she comes.” 

“It's mair than ye deserve, ye rewing loon?’ 
replied Gustygowl, as he withdrew, after care- 
fully securing his prisoner. 

Wattie Winshaw having put the brown mare 
to her utmost speed, the travellers, in less time 
than might have been expected, arrived at Jed- 
burgh, and Alice repairing to the prison, was 
quickly admitted. 

“ Wae’s me, wae’s me!” she exclaimed, on 
entering the damp, dark cell where her husband 
was confined. “ Oh, Willie, whatfore would you 
no be warned? Didna.I tell you what the up- 
shot would be ?” 

** Gudewife,” said the borderer, impatiently, 
“if you hae nae better comfort to gie me, ye 
might as weel hae staid at the auld tower. We 
maun think how J am to get out o’ this dowie 
place.” 

“] doubt, Willie, you'll find that a kittle job, 
for the warden’s wud bout the outbreak. I’m 
feared it will gang unco hard wi’ ye. Oh, Willie, 
am I to be left a desolate widow in such trou- 
blous times?” 

“I'll no die this bout, wife,” rejoined Willie, 
“so speak at leisure about being a widow. TU 
cheat the woody yet.” 

“What can [ do to help ye, Willie?” said 
Alice, “ for weel ye ken I would gang through 
fire and water to save ye.” 

‘** I dinna misdoubt it,” replied Willie, “‘ for ye 
hae aye been a good wife to me, though some- 
thing ower saft for the marrow of a rewing bor- 
derer—but ye canna help that. Ye hae often 
h » how that in the auld rewing times my 
for did good®ervice to the Earls o’ Traquair, 
and mony a fray hae they helped them out o’, 
and the Earl that now is has been obliged to me. 
mair times than ance. So 1 see naething for'’t, 
Alice, but that ye speed awa to Traquair House, 
and tell the Earl the case that I’m in, and that [ 
look for help from nae other hand—and say to 
him that I ken I’ve been in the faut, and that he 
kens the nature o’ a borderer ower weel to be 
hard upon me.” 

“T’ll do my best,” replied Alice, “ but nae 
doubt he'll expect you to gie caution for your 
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good behaviour in time coming, and that you’ll 
gie up a’ dealings with the Elliots.” 

“ Say ye naething o’ that, if he says naething 
to you,” retorted Willie, hastily ; “* but awa with 
ye, and good speed may ye come.” 

Alice, having summoned her faithful escort 
Wattie, set forward to Traquair House with all 
speed. On arriving there, she craved an audience 
of the Earl, and was informed he was at dinner. 

“ Aweel,” said Alice, “I maun just wait till 
his Lordship has had his vivers, but as my busi- 
ness is a matter o’ life and death, I trust you'll 
bring me to the speech o’ the Earl as soon as 
may be.” 

* You'll readily hae to wait a good while,” said 
one of the domestics, “ for he has the sheriff of 
Jedburgh with him anent some rewers that are 
to be hanged for a raid on the borders. I trust 
ye hae naething to do with any of them.” 

“It can make little difference to you whether 
I hae or not: I'll tell my tale to nane but the 
Earl.” 

And Alice drew her hood over her face and 
remained silent, and the retainer muttering “a 
saucy dame,” joined his companions, who were 
lounging about the hall. At length Alice received 
a summons to attend the Earl, which she obeyed 
with a beating heart; and on being ushered into 
his presence, she bent her knee to the Earl, 
while the tears sprung to her eyes. 

“Ye see before you a sorrowfu’ woman, my 
Lord,” said Alice, “‘ and ane that will ere long 
be a widow, unless you take pity on her.” 

“ Rise, my good woman,” said the Earl, “ and 
tell me how I can serve you—what has put your 
husband’s life in peril?” 

“ Just the auld story, my Lord, a rewing splore 
on the borders: my husband has been taken, and 
now lies in Jedburgh jail, and the warden threat- 
ens to hang him.” 

The Earl’s brow grew dark. 

“1 fear, dame,” said he, “‘ there is littie hope 
for him—the English borderers are loud in their 
complaints, and the warden is resolved to have 
the aggressors brought to justice; I cannot inter- 
fere.” 

“Oh! dinna say that,” cried Alice, “ for Willie 
lippens to you; ‘ Alice,’ said he to me, ‘ the Earl 
winna let a hair o’ my head be hurt, for weel he 
kens me and mine have stood mony a tulzie be- 
tween him and his unfriends.’” — 

“TI never was obliged to an Elliot that I can 
recollect,” replied the Earl. 

** Elliot!” exclaimed Alice, “ na, na, it'®Willie 
Armstrong o’ Gilnockie that I speak o’ to your 
Grace; I’m his poor wife, for lack o’ a better.” 

** Gilnockie !”’ said the Earl in an anxious tone; 
* the sheriff told me the raid was committed by 
a band of the Elliots.” 

“I wish it had been only them,” replied Alice; 
“ but who should come to the tower but Robbie 
Elliot, and he wiled Gilnockie to join them, black 
be their fa’.” . 

“Why did you not hinder him, my good 
dame?” asked the Earl. 

“*Hech! my Lord, ye ken little o’ the nature 
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o’ men, when ye speak that gate; a’ that their 
wives say to them gangs in at ae lug, and out at 
the other.” 

“ Well my dame,” said the Earl, “ 1 will speak 
for his life, but only on condition that he pro- 
mises that he will never lift nor rieve in all time 
coming.” 

* Nae doubt,” replied Alice, “ this mischance 
should be a warning to him, but your Lordship 
had as good take his promise and tie him up 
strait; but my Lord, we manna tent time, for 
fear the warden takes him in hand sooner than 
we reckon on.” 

“Tl see to that,” replied the Earl, “and tell 
Gilnockie I will be in Jedburgh to-morrow to 
speak for his life.” 

‘* My blessing be upon you,” exclaimed Alice. 
** Oh, my Lord, ye hae lightened my heart o’ a 
heavy load, for the warden minna say nay to 
your Grace, and now I'll speed back to poor 
Willie.” And Alice, anxious to relieve her hus- 
band’s mind, quickly retraced the road to Jed-: 
burgh. 

* Aweel, wife,’ said Willie, as she entered his 
dismal abode, “‘ what speed hae ye come ? did ye 
get speech o’ the Earl?” 

*“*Deed I saw him,” said Alice, in a doleful 
tone, “ and he’s sair angered at this raid. ‘Alice,’ 
said he, ‘ whatfore did ye let Willie gang on this 
fray?’ Hech! my Lord, said I, ye ken very weel 
that neer ane o’ the name o’ Armstrong but will 
hae their ane gate; they were aye a camstrary 
race and winna do but what they like, and as for 
Willie, tows wouldna hae held him, far less a 
wife’s breath.” 

“ Ye had little to do my woman, to disparage 
me and my forbears that gate,” said Willie, an- 
grily ; “* muckle gude your going to the Earl has 
done, truly.” 

“ Whist, Willie, till ye hear the upshot. Do 
ye no see, man, that my way was the best? IfI 
had said ye were in the right about this business, 
it wouid just have set up the Earl’s birse.” 

* Aweel, aweel, say awa, and let’s ken the end, 
for Gustygow] has been here saying that there 
was sma’ doubt that hanging will be the least o’ 
it, and 1 think I see a Jeddart tow fleeing before 
my een. What mair said the Earl?” 

“He said that he would speak for your life, 
but that ye maun make oath that, as long as ye 
live, ye will neither lift horse nor kye.” 

“ Said he ony thing anent sheep?” interrupted 
Willie. . 

“‘ Heard ever ony body the like o’ that?” said 
Alice. “ Ye are thinking o’ being at the auld 
trade, and ye not out o’ prison yet. I tell ye 
you’re neither to lift corn, horn, hoof or noof— 
hech, man, it’s a waefu’ thing tosee you thinking 
o’ rewing and lifting in place o’ being thankfu’ 
that life has been spared.” 

‘“« And what need I care to have life spared, if 
I’m to be hampered this gate? I would rather 
they would hang me out o’ hand, as they did my 
forbear Johnnie.” 

“ Are ye deleerit, Willie?” replied the dame. 
“ Am I no worth living for, nor your bairn; and 
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as to gear, I’m sure we have plenty; but little 
mair need be said anent the matter, for T pro- 
mised to the Earl ye would be glad to make ony 
paction, so that your life was spared.” 

*“* Ye were unco ready,” retorted the borderer, 
* but since ye did say sae, | reckon I maun abide 
by it.” 

* Now ye speak like a reasonable man,” said 
Alice, “ and as the Earl is to be here the morn, 
I trust you'll soon be out o’ this dolefu’ place.” 

Soon after this the door of the dungeon opened, 
and the jailor entered. “ It’s time, dame, that ye 
were awa,” said he, *‘ for a’m gawn to lock up. 
I hope Gilnockie’s taking a thought o’ another 
world, for he has been a reckless man. I have 
long forseen the end he would come to.’ 

* Haud your tongue, ye auld boding ravin, and 
take your ill-faured face out o’ my sight; I'll 
soon be out o’ your hands.” 

* Aye, when the hangman gets you into his,” 
answered the jailer, as he ushered Alice out of 
the dungeon, and turned the key on his prisoner. 
—“Certie, dame,” he said,“ ye have a bauld 


’ 


marrow.” 

“He canna bide being tethered,” replied 
Alice, “it just puts him by himself, but I hope 
he’ll no be long in your lodgings.” 

“* There’s sma’ doubt o’ that,” replied the jailer, 
“ for the warden makes short wark o’ such mat- 
ters—take my word for't, he’ll neer see Gilnockie 
tower again.” 

*“* Maybe, and maybe no,” answered Alice, as 
she slowly turned from the gate of the prison. 

Long did the night appear to the anxious wife, 
and as soon as daylight broke, she repaired to the 
jail, and was soon after admitted to her husband. 
It was midday, however, before the Earl arrived 
at the jail and demanded to be conducted to 
Gilnockie’s ccll. 

“ This way, my Lord,” said Gustygowl, as he 
stumped before the Earl with a ponderous bunch 
of keys in his hand. ‘ Gilnockie is a rewing 
Joon, and he winna be the waur o’ a hanging, so 
please your Lordship.” 

* Peace, fellow!” said the Earl, “ it becomes 
not such as thou art to speak thus of a bold bor- 
derer of high name and hereage.’’ Gustygowl, 
too much confounded to venture a reply, hastily 
undid the fastenings of the cell, and ushered in 
the Earl in respectful silence. 

** Ah, Gilnockie,” said the Earl, “1 am right 
sorry to find you here.” 

“ You canna be half so sorry as I am,” replied 
Willie, cheerfully; “but I hope, with your 
Grace’s help,to change my lodgings before long.” 

“If you don’t take warning, Willie,” said the 
Earl, “ I prophesy that the gallows will be your 
end at last. The warden is highly incensed.” 

“He makes 2 din about nacthing,” replied 
Willie; “ I'm sure little fell to my share but twa 
tethers.” 

“ Twa tethers!” said his Lordship in surprise, 
“and did you peril your life for twa tethers ?” 

* I'll no say but there might be two colts at the 
end o’ them,” said Willie, coolly. 

“You are a bold man, Gilnockie,” said the 
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Earl, “ to jest thus when the halter is waiting for 
thy neck.” 

** Aye, but I ken your Lordship would like ill 
to see me fitted with a St. Johnstoun’s tippet; 
ye'll hae got my pardon?” 

** T have,” replied his Lordship, “ but it was no 
easy matter, and there are conditions annexed, 
to which you must agree before you leave this 
place.”’ 

* Oh, my Lord,” exclaimed Alice, “ he’ll agree 
to ony thing, so that his life be spared.” 

‘*Haud your lang tongue, ye sorrow—wha 
gied you leave to put in your word ?”’ 

* Come, come, Gilnockie,” said the Earl, “ you 
must not find fault with your dame—I assure you 
she pleaded your cause most warmly.” 

“I dinna doubt it; there’s na gude wife but 
would hae done as muckle, but natheless I’m 
obliged to her; now what does your Lordship 
expect me to promise ?” 

** That ye shall neither reive, nor lift, nor join 
raid or feray from this time henceforth—and I 
have become security for these terms being kept, 
being assured that if you give me your word to 
that effect that you will keep it.” 

*“ My Lord,” said Willie, while a tear dimmed 
his eye, * 1’m proud o’ the confidence ye put in 
my plighted word, and fiend hae me, if 1 ever 
wrang it; and I swear by bread and salt never 
to lift horn even, hoof or woof, and never in ony 
way to break the peace of the border.” 

“ [ask no more, Willie,” said the Earl, “ you 
are now free; but I recommend you not to leave 
Jedburgh till the evening, as you have some ill- 
wishers here, who will not be pleased to find you 
have escaped so easily.”’ 

“That, for the tinklers,’ exclaimed Willie, 
snapping his fingers; “ but, my Lord, here am I, 
Willie Armstrong, ready to ride, to run, to fight 
or steal for you if you should ever need my help.” 

“Thanks, Gilnockie,” replied the Earl, smiling, 
‘** but I have no occasion for any of those services 
at present; however, as no one can tell what 
turns fortune may take, perhaps I may some day 
put you in mind of your promise.” 

‘* The sooner the better, my Lord,” said Willie, 
with great glee, and if you should want me for 
a fighting bout, I'll be blythe to your pleasure.” 

“ Ye are gaun aff at the nail, Willie, and before 
his Grace, too, wha nae doubt would expect to 
see a man just saved frae the hangman’s hands 
demean himself with mair discretion,” said Alice. 

“* Neer a bit,” retorted her husband, “ the Earl 
kensewhat stuff I'm made o’.”’ 

“* Aye,” replied the Earl,“ for a rewer, thou 
art not the worst of the kind. Farewell, Gil- 
nockie, speed ye hame and live a peaceable and 
quiet life.” 

“It gangs sairly against the grain,” replied 
Willie, * natheless I have passed my word and 
I'll keep it, though I ken a peaceable life will 
make me gaunt my chafts aff; farewell, my Lord, 
and dinna forget Willie Armstrong.” 

No sooner had the Earl departed than Willie 
roared lustily for the jailer who quickly made his 
appearance. 
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“What the sorrow makes ye come at that 
daundering gate?” cried Willie. “ Hast ye, and 
take aff my handcuffs, ye dour loon, that I should 
ban, and let me quit o’ you and your four stane 
wa’s.” 

‘ It will be a happy riddance when your back’s 
turned,” retorted the jailer, “ but it’s a pity for 
honest folks that the woody has na got its due— 
but there’s a good time coming.” 

“You're just mad; Gustygowl,” said Willie, 
“ that ye canna see me hanged, and that a’ your 
prognostifications are no worth a bodle; but take 
aff my shackles, certie man, I bear ye nae ill-will 
for a’ that’s come and gane.” 

“Deed no,” said Alice, who thought it as pru- 
dent not to irritate so formidable a personage— 
* it’s just his way, but I’m used to it.” 

* Rather you than me, dame,” replied Gusty- 
gewl, “ but where are ye gaun?” he continued, 
seeing Willie striding towards the door. 

* Where am I gaun? hame to be sure,” re- 
torted the borderer. 

“You are not to stir a foot till some o’ the 
Earl’s men come for ye, and that will not be till 
the gloaming; this was his Lordship’s orders, so 
you may sit down and rest your shanks till I 
come back for ye.” 

“ Aweel,” replied Willie, “ I fancy | maun do 
as 1 am bidden, but it’s a trade I’m little used to.” 

“ T can answer for that,” said Alice with a good 
humoured smile, as she left the prison to prepare 
for their return to Gilnockie. 

Late in the evening, several of the Earl’s re- 
tainers arrived at the prison, from whence they 
escorted Armstrong and his dame in safety to the 
tower of Gilnockie. 

Alice sent directly for her little son; she after- 
wards had the cattle and other gear brought, and 
then set about the difficult task of reconciling 
her husband to the employments of ploughing, 
sowing and reaping, all of which he held in high 
disdain, and had not Alice taken management of 
their affairs into her own hands, there would have 
been a lack of plenty in kitchen and ball. 

“I’m just clean taivert,” said Willie one day, 
in a desponding tone, as he seated himself near 
the fire; “‘ I’m doited a’ thegether with no haeing 
a hand’s turn to do.” 

“IT wonder to hear ye, Gilnockie,” said Alice ; 
“naething to do, truly, are there nae staves 
wanted in the dookit park ? and—” 

“ Is that wark for me, wife, that hae been used 
to sword and lance? I would like to ken what my 
forbear, Johnnie Armstrong, would have said if 
his wife had evened him to any thing o’ the kind.” 

“ Your pride beats a’, Gilnockie,” said Alice. 
“* Nae doubt, Johnnie had four-and-twenty belted 
knights to do his bidding; but they couldna keep 
him frae the gallows-tree for a’ that.” 

“ It was a shamefu’ deed, wife; it’s weel kent 
that he only took frae the rich to gie to the poor. 
I wish I could play ower the part he did.” 

* And meet with the same end,” said Alice; 
“ put awa such merlegoes out o’ your head, and 
settle quietly at hame.” 

“I canna settle,” retoried Willie, “ so I'll gang 








to the fair the morn, and see if that will waken 
me.” 

**’Deed ye'll do nae such thing; ye hae nought 
to sell, and as little to buy; and ye ken very 
weel there’s never a fair but there’s a tulzie, and 
there’s never a tulzie but you’re sure to be in the 
middle o’t. Hear reason, Willie, and dinna put 
yoursel in the way o’ breaking your word to the 
Earl.” 

“ Aweel,” said Willie, with a deep sigh, “I 
trow I maun think o’ the fair, so I'll gang and 
shoot at a target.” 

“Ye had muckle better gang and shoot at a 
fat buck,” responded his careful wife. 

Thus matters continued for a considerable 
time, when one night, as Willie and his wife were 
preparing for rest, a rider was heard approach- 
ing the house at full speed. Willie, delighted at 
any thing that promised to break the monotony 
of his life, hastened to the shot-hole to reconnoitre 
and question his unexpected visitor. 

“ Wha may ye be that comes so late to Gil- 
nockie tower ?”’ asked Willie. 

“ A friend,” answered a well known voice, 
“but come down yourself, Armstrong, and let 
me in, for my business requires secrecy and dis- 
patch.” 

** T’'ll be blythe to do that,” replied Willie, in a 
joyful tore; “ wife, stir up the fire and put a’ 
things in order, while 1 run down to open the 
gate.” 

“ Ne’er a gate shall be opened this night, if I 
can help it. This will be some o’ thae born 
deevils the Elliots; now, Willie’ — 

* Haud out of my road, ye gomeril ; does it set 
us to keep the Earl o’ Traquair standing like a 
beggar at our gate?” saying this, he thrust her 
aside and hurried away. 

“ Preserve us a’!”’ said Alice, “‘ who would hae 
thought o’ the Earl coming at this time o’ night?” 

“ Well, my fair dame,” said the Earl, as he 
entered, followed by Armstrong, “‘ how goes it 
with you here? I hope Willie has kept faith with 
me.” 

*“ That I hae,” replied Willie; “ but your Grace 
maunna keep me ower strict to one portion—l’m 
wearying sair for a splore.” 

“Perhaps that may not be so far off as you 
think,” said the Earl. 

“ That’s the best news I’ve heard for a year 
and a day!” exclaimed Willie, cutting a caper; 
“ for ony sake, tell me a’ about it.” 

“ Before I begin, I must ask you to give my 
horse a feed, as I must soon take the road again,” 
said the Earl. 

‘“* T'll raise the hotse in no time,” replied Alice, 
“and get the best supper wehave for your Grace, 
and see your horse weel tended besides.” 

*“ No, no, dame,” said the Earl, “ I don’t wish 
any of your people to know of my being here.” 

“Then I'll do every thing mysel’,” replied 
Alice; ‘a borderer’s wife can supper a horse at 
a pinch, as weel as the best loon among them; so 
I'll gang and Ieave ye to yourcracks,” and away 
went Alice. 

** Gilnockie,” said the Earl, “1 am come te 
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claim the offer you made me in Jedburgh jail. 1 
need your services—will you give me your aid?” 

* That will 1, my Lord, with right good will; 
only tell me what 1 am to do. I hope there’s 
some fighting in the case ?” 

** No,” said the Earl, “ it is no fighting matter.” 

“ The mair's the pity,” answered Willie,“ a 
wee bit tulzic would hae been a grand thing for 
me; but will your Grace be pleased to let me 
ken the outs and ins o’ the business ?”’ 

*“T am likely, Armstrong,” said the Earl, “ to 
lose the best part of my estate, in consequence 
of a plea before the Court of Session.” 

“| heard some clavers about this,” replied 
Willie, “ but I dinna believe a word o’ it.”’ 

“It is too true, however; but I would gain it if 
the President, Lord Durie, were on my side, 
which unfortunately he is not,” said the Earl. 

“ The misleart loon!” exclaimed Willie, “ can 
he no be brought round ?” 

“ No,” replied the Earl, “but he might be 
brought off. His absence would answer my pur- 
pose quite as well as if he were on my side.” 

* Aha!” exclaimed Willie, in great glee, “1 
think I see what your Grace is after; I'll be 
blythe to put this auld sneck-drawer o’ a Presi- 
dent out o’ the way.” 

“ But, Gilnockie,” said the Earl,“ before you 
engage in this business, I must show you that I 
have justice on my side, and explain to you—” 

“ Neer fash your beard about it,”’ replied Wil- 
lie, “ I'll take your Lordship’s word for it.”’ 

“ Well, then,” answered the Earl, ** I wish you 
to carry off Lord Durie, and confine him for a 
few months. A new President will be appointed, 
and I will gain my cause. Will you do this?” 

“ There's my hand on’t,”’ replied Willie; “‘ and 
ye ken, my Lord,” he continued, laughing, “‘ he 
is neither corn, horn, hoof or woof—so | dinna 
break my paction with ye.” 

*“ True,” said the Earl,“ but at all events, I 
will stand between you and the consequences. 
The next thing to be considered is, where you 
will hide him.” 

“ I'll put him in a place that naebody will think 
o’ looking for him, and that’s the auld Tower o’ 
Graham, abune Moffat, which is far enough frae 
house or ha’. Naebody lives in the tower but an 
auld wife they call Elspeth Broche, and her son, 
a bit callant that herds sheep on the muir round 
the place. Aye, aye, muckle gear has been hid- 
den in the auld Tower o’ Graham, in the heart- 
some raids; so ye see, my Lord, its a real con- 
venient place.” 

“I dare say you have found it so before this,” 
replied his lordship, smiling; ‘* but we will say 
nothing on that score—your readiness to assist 
me in this matter will not be soon forgotten.” 

** Dinna speak o’ that, my Lord, ye hae a right 
to my life if this should cost it; certie, I never 
turn my head or scart my neck without thinking 
o’ a Jeddart tow; and I’m right glad that I can 
do ony thing to please your Grace. But how will 
I gang about it ?—I would think little to gathera 
band o’ borderers, and rive the auld rudus loon 
out o’ his hole in the face o’ day.” 


THE FREEBOOTER. 





** No, no, Gilnockie,” said the Earl, “‘ that will 
never do: but he takes a ride almost every after- 
noon on Leith Sands, and he is generally unat- 
tended: perhaps you may make some use of this 
circumstance.” 

** Never fear but I’ll make use of it,” replied 
Willie, with a grin; “I'll hae the auld carline 
croose in the Tower o’ Graham before another 
week is over. But your Lordship looks unco’ 
disgashet—you’ll surely bide with us the night?” 

“ That cannot be,” said the Earl; “ no one 
must know of my visit here, so I will depart as 
soon as my horse is sufficiently rested.” 

“ You maun surely take some vivres,” said 
Gilnockie, “‘ and here comes Alice with the best 
o’ every thing within the wa’s o’ the auld tower.” 

“ Ye may say that,” replied Alice, “ and I hope 
your Lordship will taste our cheer, and muckle 
good may it do you!” 

The Earl having partaken of some refresh- 
ment, soon after took leave of Armstrong, who 
lost no time in making preparations for his expe- 
dition, in which he was assisted by Alice, who 
was too well aware of the Earl’s power and in- 
fluence to fear any bad consequences from the 
abduction of the Judge. 

Willie having attired himself in the dress of a 
douce country carle, threw a large plaid across 
his shoulders, and mounting a strong black horse, 
he rode straight to Edinburgh, where he arrived 
without meeting with adventure or mischance. 

To make sure of his man, Willie visited the 
Court of Session, and after taking good note of 
the President, he repaired to a hostelrie in one 
of the suburbs, in order to rest his horse for the 
approaching journey. 

On the afternoon of the succeeding day, Willie 
mounted his horse, and hied down to Leith Sands, 
and in a short time after he had the satisfaction 
of seeing the President, unattended, coming to- 
wards him, and Willie slackening his pace to that 
of the reverend judge, rode gently on. 

The powerful black steed which Willie be- 
strode, at length attracted his Lordship’s attention. 

“* A handsome nag that, friend,” said his Lord- 
ship. 

“ Troth, sir,” answered Willie, touching his 
bonnet, “he’s no an ill bit o’ horse-flesh—he’s 
grand at a trot, and as for a gallop, there's no his 
marrow between this and Jedburgh.” 

“Where do you come from, friend?” asked 
his Lordship. 

* South a bit,” replied Gilnockie. 

** Not far from the border, I suppose ?” 

‘“* No very far, the mair’s the pity ; they’re wild 
folk thereabouts.” 

“ They are a set of unhanged blackguards,” 
retorted the President—* they think as little of 
breaking the law as I would of stringing up the 
first that fell into my hands. I wonder they have 
let you keep such a beast as that, for a fleet horse 
has saved many a neck from the gallows.” 

** Ye may say that, replied Willie. “* Blackfoot 
would be a grand prize to some o’ the rewing 
loons; it’s a pity they canna keep themselves out 
o’ mischief.” 
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“Ts all quiet on the borders at present ?” asked 
his Lordship. 

“’Deed there’s neither mouse nor maukin 
stirring, that 1 ken o’,” answered Gilnockie. 

“We had news here of a raid committed by 
the Elliots and Armstrongs, and that Gilnockie 
was taken, but afterwards liberated by the Earl 
of Traquair’s influence, for which his Lordship 
is much blamed. What do they say about it up 
with you?” 

“* Sir, some say ae thing, and some anither, but 
nae doubt Gilnockie was no that ill pleased to 
get hame again.” 

“ They should have hanged him when they had 
him,” said his Lordship. 

“It’s my belief,” said Willie, “ that deil haet 
else will settle him; the neb o' him is never out 
o' mischief.—Ho, Blackfoot—steady, sir.” 

“ Your horse pleases me much,” said the Pre- 
sident. ‘ Have you a mind to sell him?” 

“T dinna ken,” said Willie, scratching his 
head; “ I’m unco loth to part with him; however, 
if ye offer a gude price I'll no say but I may— 
would you like to try him?” 

** With all my heart,” answered the President. 

The exchange was quickly made, and Gil- 
nockie having proposed to try a canter on the 
figget Whins, a desolate track of land lying cast- 
ward of Leith, away they rode. For a while they 
continued at a gentle canter, Gilnockie then 
broke into a gallop, and Blackfoot disdaining to 
be left behind, pressed forward at full speed. 

** Hooly, hooly, friend,” cried the President, 
almost out of breath, “‘ do you think we are riding 
a broose? It’s time for me to be turning home- 
wards, for it’s getting dark, and there’s an east- 
erly haze coming on. Will you sell your horse 
or not?” 

“Deed, sir, I maun take a thought about it, 
but I would like to let you see how weel Black- 
foot can carry double; he would make nae mair 
o’ you and me on his back than if we were twa 
bumbees.”’ 

On saying this, the freebooter sprung up behind 
the President, threw his plaid over his head, 
turned the President’s horse with his face home- 
wards, bestowing on him a hearty lash as a hint 
to be off, and giving Blackfoot the spur, away 
they went helter-skelter. While Willie guided 
his horse with one hand, he employed the other 
in holding the plaid so firmly over the head of the 
President that he could not utter a sound. The 
haze had now changed into a drizzling rain; the 
night was dark and gloomy, and Willie striking 
into the most unfrequented roads, urged his horse 
to his utmost speed, and never drew bridle-rein 
till he stood under the walls of the old Tower of 
Graham. 

As Gilnockie had taken means to apprise Els- 
peth and her son Gibby of his projected visit, they 
were prepared to receive him; and Gilnockie 
hastily dismounted, assisting Gibby to carry the 
President into the tower, who, being nearly in- 
sensible through cold, terror and fatigue, was 
incapable of offering any resistance. After Gil- 
nockie had rested himself and his steed, and had 





given Elspeth and her son instructions how to 
treat their prisoner, he mounted Blackfoot once 
more, and hastened to inform the Earl of the 
successful issue of the bold adventure. 

When the President recovered his perception, 
great was his horror and dismay on finding him- 
self immured in a gloomy dungeon, lighted only 
by a small slit in the wall, so high up as to be 
entirely out of his reach. His provisions were 
thrust through a hole in the wall, so that he saw 
not the face of a human being. 

Struck with astonishment at this unaccount- 
able adventure, he began to imagine that he had 
fallen into the hands of witches and sorcerers. 
He never heard the sound of a human voice, 
except when Elspeth called on Madge, her cat, 
or Gibby, or his dog Batty, when he supposed. 
they were summoning a congress of evil spirits 
to assist in their works of darkness. Meanwhile 
the disappearance of the President threw his 
family into a state of the greatest alarm. In- 
quiries were made in every direction, but all that 
they could learn was that he had been seen riding 
as usual on Leith Sands; and his horse being 
found there, it was believed that by some unfor- 
tunate accident he had fallen into the sea, and 
that his body had been carried away by thé re- 
tiring tide. After a time, his family losing every 
vestige of hope, went into deep mourning, ano- 
ther President was appointed, and matters went 
on in the usual train. 

One of the first causes which came before the 
new President, was that of the Earl of Traquair; 
a decision was given in his favour immediately, 
after which his Lordship sent instructions to 
Gilnockie to convey the President back to Edin- 
burgh. Willie accordingly hied to the Tower of 
Graham, where he arrived in the dusk of the 
evening. On entering the dungeon, he found the 
President reclining in an old worm-eaten chair, 
and buried in a profound sleep. Willie once 
more fastened his ample plaid oyer his head, and 
assisted by Gibby, he bore him out of the tower, 
set him on horseback, and springing up behind 
him, spurred Blackfoot on, and after a rapid 
journey, during which he never uttered a word to 
his prisoner, he set him down late in the evening 
on the very same spot of the figget Whins, from 
which he had carried him off, and then turning 
his horse’s head was out of sight in a moment. 

Great was the surprise and consternation of 
the President, when on disengaging the plaid he 
found himself on the well known spot. Believing 
that this was some new delusion of the juggling 
fiends, he every moment expected the scene to 
disappear, and hestood gazing until the advancing 
sea warned him of its bounds. Still doubting the 
evidence of his senses, he accosted the first person 
he met with, “ Can you tell me, friend, if 1 am 
near Edinburgh ?” 

“Deed are ye,” replied the pedestrian, “ I’m 
gaun there mysel’, and as. ye seem to be a 
stranger, I'll let you see the way; good fellowship 
will shorten the road, and to tell the evendown 
truth, I am no ill pleased to hae a companion, for 
this is a unchancy place.” 
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“It has a dreary enough look, as far as 1 can 
judge by this light.” 

““ Ye maun say that,” replied the stranger, 
‘“* mony a queer thing has been done in the figget 
Wh 

“ And so this is the figget Whins?” said the 
President. 

“ Oh, aye,” answered the stranger, ye'll hae 
heard, no doubt, that it was here auld Lord Durie 
met his death ?” 

** And so Lord Durie is dead ?” said the Presi- 
dent. 

* Dead as a door nail,’ replied the stranger ; 
“he rode down here ae day, and was never seen 


mair. Some said he was sae pricked in his con- 


science at having given wrong decisions that he 
flung himself into the sea; but the new Lord Pre- 
sident”’— 

** So you have got a new Lord President have 


you?” 

* Oh, aye, and he says that he thinks he maun 
hae fallen off his horse in a ploplectic fit, for that 
he used to hae merlegoes in his head, and that 
was the way he sometimes gied such daft-lifie 
decisions; but ae thing is certain, he'll never 
mair be seen in this world.” 

“1’m not so sure of that,” replied the Presi- 
dent. “I have great doubts of Lord Durie’s 
death.’ 

“ Aye!” replied the stranger; “ by my fey, 
if he’s living he had better be looking about 
him, for ane man has stepped into his shoon 
in the Parliament House, and another is likely 
to step into his shoon at hame; for if a’ tales 
be true, the sheriff is making up to my lady, 
and’ — 

* Good night, friend,’ said Lord Durie, “I 
know the road now, and need not your guidance.” 

In high indignation the President hurried to 
the Parliament House, where his successor was 
then engaged in the duties of his office. On the 
sudden appearance of Lord Durie in court, the 
lawyers stood aghast, the judges were petrified, 
but what was the horror of the new President 
when Lord Durie, looking sternly on him, ex- 
claimed, 

“My Lord President, in twenty-four hours I 
will summon you to your account;” then retreat- 
ing as quickly as he had advanced, he vanished 
from their sight. He had no sooner disappeared 
than the court broke up in confusion. The new 
Lord President went home and took to his bed, 
believing he had received a summons to the other 
world; lawyers shook their heads, and hinted at 
evil practices, and the judges adjourned to talk 
over the strange affair, and wonder who would be 
the next Lord President. 

Meanwhile Lord Durie hastened to his house, 
and arrived there as his lady and the sheriff were 
sitting down to supper. The sheriff, in order to 
save his garments, had fastened the table-cloth to 
bis button-hole, and he was in the act of dissect- 
ing a fat goose, which smoked before him, when 
Lord Durie gave his accustomed knock at the 
street-door. 

**Gude preserve us a’ my lady,” said the old 








servant, who stood behind her chair; “ if my lord 
werena dead and gane, 1 would swear that was 
his knock.” 

* Whisht, you ass !” said the sheriff; “ I hope 
his lordship is in a better place.” 

“I dinna misdoubt ye,” answered John, * but 
preserve us! there it’s again.” 

** Leave telking, John,” said the lady, with a 
frown, and go and see who knocks so boldly. 

John had no sooner opened the door, than turn- 
ing his back, he rushed into the kitchen, ex- 
claiming, “a wraith, a wraith! my master’s 
wraith !—The maid servants, terrified out of their 
senses, raised the most hideous outcries; the dogs 
barked, and the din became tremendous. Un- 
mindful of the uproar, Lord Durie hastened to 
the supper-room. At his appearance the lady 
sent forth shriek upon shriek, the sheriff sprung 
from his chair and took to his heels, and forget- 
ting he had fastened the table-cloth to his coat, 
dragged the whole apparatus of the table after 
him; and as he rushed down the stairs, the clatter 
of knives and forks, the crash of china, the 
smashing of plates and dishes, completed the 
confusion. 

**Oh, sirs!” groaned John, “ heard ye ever the 
like o’ that? 1 wonder whether he has come for 
my lady or the sheriff! whoever it is, they are 
unco sweert to gang with him. Na, they’re 
ringing the bells now.” 

“* That will be my lady ringing for help,” said 
one of the maids. ‘* Gang up, John, and take 
her part.” 

**’Deed I'll do nae such thing; I havena’ the 
gift o’ dealing with wraiths. Hear to such an 
awfu’ rampaging,” continued John, as scream 
after scream came from the chamber, and peal 
followed peal. 

At length Lord Durie groped his way to the 
kitchen, stumbling at every step over the frag- 
ments of the supper; and having by dint of 
blows convinced John of his presence in the body, 
the uproar ceased, and the domestics hastened 
to the assistance of their lady, who, on being at 
length convinced that it really was her lord that 
she saw, and not his wraith, showed so much joy 
at his return as entirely to dissipate his lordship’s 
displeasure at the tete-a-tete which he had so un- 
expectedly broken up. The new Lord President 
was forced to abdicate. Lord Durie was re- 
instated in his office, and thus ends the tale of the 
Judge and the Borderer. 


NOTE. 

Wild and strange as this tradition may seem, there is little doubt of its 
foundation in fact.—The judge, upon whose person this extraordinary stra- 
tagem was practised, was Sir Alexander Gibson, Lord Durie, collector of the 
reports, well known in the Scottish law under the title of Durie’s decision. He 
was advanced to the station of an ordinary lord of session, 10th of July, 1621, 
and died, at his own house of Durie, July, 1646. Betwixt these periods his 
whimsical! ad must have happened ; a date which corresponds with that 
ef the tradition. The joy of his friends, and the less agreeable surprise of his 
successor, may be easily conceived, when he appeared in court to reclaim his 
office and honours. Al! embraced his own p that he had been spirited 
away by witchcraft; nor could he himself be convinced of the contrary, until, 
maby years afterwards, happening to travel im Annandale, bis ears were taluted 
once more with the sounds of Madge and Batty, the only notes which had so. 
laced his long confinemeat. This led toa discovery of the whole story ; but, 
in those disorderly times, it was only laughed at a8 a fair ruse de guerre.—Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border. 
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THE DEATH OF RAPHAEL. 


A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


Sceng.—RapHae.t 


@ Couch in the open Air, on @ Terrace filled with flowering Shrubs; a gentle green slope 


descending from it to @#apid Stream, beyond which is the open Country, and the City of Rome in the distance, with the Sun 


setting behind it. 


Enxtrer To nim Giviio RoMaNo WITH AN UNFINISHED 
PICTURE. 


i fares it with you, Sir? 


RAPHAEL. 
_. Giulio Pippi— 
Is it so? 


GIULIO. 
The same, mine honour'd master. 
1 have brought, as you did ask me some days past, 
The sketch of your young scholar, Florio: 
Is it not brave? (Places it before him. 


RAPHAEL. 
A little further to the left, Giulio, 
So that the sun’s light jar not with its own: 
Why, aye, there’s matter in that stripling’s dreams, 
Knew he but how to guide it—here "tis lost; 
A crude, raw, immatured sublimity, 
Bursting by fitful starts upon the sense, 
And wasted in a wrong pursuit withal; 
For that boy knows not his own pow’r as yet, 
Much lesa the paths in which he muet direct it. 
Mark thou this sketeh, Giulio; ’tis a tale 
Of Lesbian Sappho and her traitor love, 
Whose wavering heart the nymph had vainly tried, 
To bind in con 3y with those sweet sounds 
That oft had a thousand hearts more worthy: 
Look at the face, a8 turn’d to his she sees 
In one wild glance, how cold and powerless 
The burning spell that chain’d him once hath grown, 
And as the heavenly cadence dies away, 
He turns him idly with a faithless sigh, 
Wafted to Lesbian Daphne: look thou here, 
Mark but her eyes—by heaven there’s fire in them, 
Pow’r that would rase a temple! and her lip, 
Albeit sweet music hath held empire there, 
Looks in its full and scornful beauty, like 
A parting thunder-cloud, just at the pause 
Before it sends the forked lightning forth, 
To blast beholders! On her marble brow 
There sits a proud regality—look ! look! 
With what a mighty and a fearful grasp 
The enchained soul is held within that space 
Of spiritualized mortality ! 
So far ‘tis noble; but he has outdone 
Himself and his original, stepp'd out 
Of judgment’s boundary, and beauty’s line, 
In this tall, graceless form ; Gods! Need the soul 
Of Lesbian Sappho, pictur'd in that face, 
To be thus mounted on a giant length? 
Why he hath marr’d all beauty, and all truth, 
With its ill-judg’d proportions: and look here— 
Those clustering locks, that should be dark as Erebus, 
Steal, like her cheek, their colour from the sun. 
That arm falls not ungracefully, but Wants 
The voice that might speak things unutterable. 
But he !—mark you not here, Giulio, 
How fearfully our pupils’ genius wanes 
When it would picture softness: why he looks 
More like a pouting schoolboy, just denied 
A summer holiday, than Venus’ protege ; 
And here again, how his co ions fail— 
This rugged scenery, and northern sky, 
Would better suit some wild romantic tale 
Of chain’d Prometheus, or the fearfabnight 
When chaos came again: there bid Him: tun 
Amid the dim, the horrible, his steps, 


* It is said of Raphael, that his intense sense of the beau- 


tiful destroyed him. 





And never venture e’en to let the sun 

Throw bis bright beams on them.—Of this enough. 
Oh! I have had a dream, 

A vision of such heavenly things, Giulio, 

That but to look upon this world again, 

Makes my soul flutter like a prison’d bird, 

Eager for light and liberty! 


GIULIO. 
O! for a glimpse, a shadow of that dream, 
Ere thou shalt send it on its glorious way 
To immortality! 


RAPHAEL. 
Ha! say’st thou so 7— 
It would indeed be glorious—but no! 
There are no tintings on this barren earth, 
To picture furth that brightness; it must die! 
And see, mine arm falls powerless, as though 
In mockery of such vain purpose ; 
Enough that I, if but in thought, have trod 
The jewell'd pavements of Elysium, 
And held high converse with celestial things: 
But list, Giulio: —Methought I stood 
Upon an eminence, whose velvet sod 
Sprung freshly ‘neath my footsteps ; round me breath’d 
Rich airs, not laden with the sickly perfume 
Of summer flowers that blossom but to die, 
And leave the track of their mortality 
Upon the laggard senses they have pall’d; 
But such as on th’ eternal morning shall 
Thro’ the earth-mantied soul their essence waft, 
And blow it into life! Beneath me slop’d 
A flower-enamel’d valley, whose bright paths, 
In wildest, but most sweet magnificence, 
Had intertwined them on their mazy way, 
Till each was wreath’d in one. Here a sunny lawn 
Lay laughing in hadow’d | 
While o* er its emerald crest the rich cascade 
Of snowy marble, in fantastic play 
Sprinkled an everlasting dew. Clustering here, 
The woodland canopy in grandeur tower'd ; 
And "twixt the opening branches might be seen 
The twilight turf, the coyly wandering path, 
The brook, whose broken crystal as it swept 
O’er the bright pebbles, sent a silvery sound 
Of dreamy music. A rich river roli’d 
Its glittering waves in conscious majesty, 
Winding round flower, and shrub, and forest tree, 
And gardens, for whose golden fruit th’ Hesperides 
Had well forsworn their trust. Upon its banks 
Bright forms were wandering, the spirits of 
Earth’s best and fairest ;—how much more than fair, 
Thus robed in glory, was their us beauty ! ‘ 
Floating around celestial nrusic 
From voices and rich inst 
Harmonious ; and ever and 
A burst of choral harmony 
Breathing of praise, and pray’r, and ces joy, 
And adoration, on its winged way, ~ 
To God's own footstool. Rapt as I stood, methought 





* A form advanced, upon whose radiant brow 


Glitter’d a star-gemm‘é coronal, that threw 

A dazzling brilliance seraph beauty, 

Mine eyes scarce brook’d thro’. O, my Giulio, 
Sure ’twas no fever’a wild imagining, 

No vain iNusion @emh to mock my soul 

With meteor4tustre;—for she smil’d upon me; 

(30 heavenly-tuned, and yet so soft a smile!) 

And held her#ng@wy hands so winnihgly 

To woo me from that lowliness in which 














I bent before her, worshipping almost, 

That scarce [ yet can think reality 

Had not its share in such celestial vision, 
Though at that blissful pause the magic broke, 
And ich me—even here! 


GIULIO. 
*Tis thus with all our brightest dreams; they fade 
Ere the trane’d soul has gather’d half their sweetness: 
But thine was passing sweet. Saw’'st thou none ele 7 


RAPHAEL. 

Again: 

Methought I stood upon a city’s verge, 

The city of th’ Eternal: at my feet 

A river sparkled, whose luxurious waves 
Swept round its stately base: beyond them rose 
The glittering walls of purest marble, omdded 
With chrysolite and di d gems, ex 

Par as the eye could reach around that world 
Of sun topp’d palaces, within whose bound 

No bribed corruption dwelt. In priceless pearl, 
Diamond, and jasper, and the sunny topaz, 
And violet amethyst of purest lustre, 

Were wrought its burnish’d gates; meet entrance to 
Th’ untold magnificence within. There arose 
Temple on temple, whose rich architecture 

No human hand had wrought ; pillar, and arch, 
And stately colonnade, beneath whose shadow 
The golden pavement laugh'd in its own light; 
And dome with more than classic grandeur moulded, 
In perfect beauty, from its splendid summit 

To the majestic sweep of the broad steps 

That cast a blaze below! O, how I long’d 

To throw away the remnants of mortality, 
That clung about me like a leaden chain, 
Forbidding entrance there! Anon, methought, 
A deafening sound, as of the latest trump, 
\Peal'd thro’ the echoing concave ; I turn’d, 

And far beyond me in the distance rose - 

# mountain, whose stupendous frontage might 
Bédeem'd Elysium’s boundary : 

Upon it stood the forms of many, some 
Celestial ones, and some on whose wan brows 

Not distance e’en could hide the guilt or woe, 

Stamp'd in, irradicably deep, detailing 

The soul's dark earthliness, or low abasement, 
With all the sum of what each had to plead 

His title to that bright inheritance. 

The trumpet ceas’d, and then methought a voice 
Peal’d thro’ the heavens :—* All ye whose feet have trod 
The paths of purity, and now with heart 

Of chasten'd hope and adoration, seek 

Your long reward, behold it waits you here! 
Welcome, ye chosen happy ones! but ye 
Whose paths were evil, and whose deeds arose, 
Offence continual to God's holy place, 

Behold we hide from you the things of life, _ 
Unfitting to the darkness ye inherit !”’ 

With that, methought, some few more blest received 
The bright award of immortality ;— 

The rest, (woe’s me, many more by far!) 

Those angels seized, and from the topmost height, 
Hur!l'd headlong, like the giants that of old 
Warr'd with Olympian Japiter. 

Then pass'd away that sin-girt hill, and all 
The gloom that compass'd it, while in its place, 
Once more before mine eyes that valley slop’d 

I erst had dream’d of ; the same form 

Of seraph loveliness, again before me 

Stood in new lustre, and now bending down 
‘To the clear crystal tide that roll’d beside her, 
Laved in its silver waves a sparkling cup, 

And with a smile advancing as before, 

Held to my lips the living water, which 

To taste is—not to die! And then once more, 
Even as that water kiss'd my lips, it broke, 
That splendid vision! and again I gaz'd 

On the dim spires of Rome ! 








GIULIO. 
*Twas wondrous strange ; 
Such things could not be earth-born : thou hast been 
Communing with some holier natures, sure, 
To shape thy dreams so gorgeously. 


RAPHAEL. 
And yet of all that glory, all that light, 
And loveliness, the ruling-star, these eyes, 
Even here, have seen and worshipped. 


GIULIO. 
Canst thou not guide 
A weary pilgrim of this leaden earth 
To pay his adoration to its beams, 
And by their light embody all the rest 7 


RAPHAEL. 
Go search, 
And thou wilt find it in that woman's eye, 
Within whose soul of purity young Love 
Hath raised his everlasting throne. Around 
Jehovah’s dwelling-place, whate’er of light, 
Of glory in unmatch’d magnificence, 
Bursts on the enfranchised soul, is wrought in love— 
Immortal, harmonizing, boundless love ; 
Mellowing to raptur’d and adoring wonder, 
What else would sternly awe; and thus much learn, 
That more as thou dost well and wisely love, 
Not her alone to whom thy vows are paid, 
But all thy kind, in action and good faith, 
Even so much nearer does thy soul approach 
The portals of perfection. O, might I, 
Thus passing from thee, thou night -mantied earth, 
Go from men’s eyes and hearts as peacefully, 
As they from me, or as yon glorious sun, 
That gives and takes a blessing on his track ! 
That thou, bright orb, might’st hear no rader word 
Breath’d o'er my dust, when thy returning beams 
Have left their ocean. bed to say of me— 
** Where is he ?”’ 


GIULIO. 
O, speak not thus! long years of fame, 
Unblemish’d and undying as the past, 
And love, and hope, that sun shall shine upon, 
And yet record for thee! 


RAPHAEL. 
Thou art no prophet, my Giulio, 
For even as thou speak’st my struggling son! 
Expands her wings to join him in that flight ; 
And see! he lingers on th’ horizon’s verge, 
As chiding at my stay—I come! I come! 
Give me thy hand, Giulio ! dying thanks, 
Poor recompense for all thy watchful love, 
I leave thee as this hour’s remembrances: 
And say this for me, when defaming men 
Shall paint with darker tints the end of Raphael, 
That when the shadows of the earth grew dim, 
His dreams were all of brightness— Mercy, Heaven! [ Dies. 


—————EEEEEeEees 
TO THE SUN. 
“ Almo sol, tn col crine aurato ardente.”” 


Burst Sun! thou comest with thy radiant hair 
Of beamy glory, shedding joy and light 
On wakening worlds, what time thy chariot bright 
Fiames through the glowing fields of eastern air, 
But lightens not the darkness of despair, 
Which evermore involyes, in deepest night, 
My clouded mind, to ‘h alone the sight 
Of her, than e’en thee, heavenly Sun, more fair, 
Can bring delight. Thou usher’st in the day; 
To earth and heaven; but never can remove 
From these sad eyes the tears, nor chase away 
My settled gloom, if the sweet looks of love, 
Of her who causes ail my bosom’s strife, 
Iilumine not with favouring smiles my life. 








THE ROBBER STURMWIND. 


lw one of the suburbs of Wilna, in Lithuania, 
lived the widow of a German mechanic, named 
Margaretha, though her neighbours called her, 
in their provincial dialect, Malgorschata. She 
had an only daughter, seventeen years of age, 
a. as known throughout the suburb by the ap- 

ion of the fair Susanna. Both mother and 
a supported themselves by their labour 
and the produce of a small garden attached to 
their old dilapidated cottage. Their dress was 
simple, and of the fashion usually adopted by the 
Germans of small condition, who are scattered 
through that country; except on Sundays and 
holidays, when an antiquated and well preserved 
chest, afforded them the means of a better ap- 
pearance, and a few hours of peace and comfort 
broke the dull uniformity of their existence. On 
those occasions, they never failed to attend di- 
vine service, and then, if the weather were fine, 
took the path to the river side; for Susanna al- 
ways found pleasure in watching the clear stream 
as it rushed down its steep rocky bed, between 
the green sunny banks. 

When they returned, the neighbours, who on 
holidays were usually to be found sitting at their 
doors, would greet old Margaret with kind en- 
quiries, for she was a general favourite; and as 
to her daughter, the young men said, that even 


the sparrows looked out of their nests when the 


fair Susanna passed by. Work being laid aside 
on these occasions, some of their friends often 
came in to pass the evening with them, which 
was frequently concluded with songs. 

In Lithuania, even to this day, an opinion pre- 
vails among persons of the middling classes, that 
dreams on the night before St. Andrew’s day, 
are peculiarly prophetic. On the eve of this 
day, several young girls were assembled with 
Susanna at Margaretha’s cottage, and they mu- 
tually promised to be particular in remembering 
their dreams, in order to relate them to each 
other at their next meeting. On the next holi- 
day, therefore, they confided to each other their 
dreams, and the hopes and expectations which 
they founded on them. When it was Susanna’s 
turn, she seemed unwilling to relate avs, and 
excused herself by saying that she could not re- 
member it clearly; her companions declared that 
this was an evasion, and contrary to agreement. 
The gentle Susanna at length complied, and 
said:—*You will accuse me of vanity, when I 
tell you what I have dreamed; but as you insist 
on it, I must relate the truth. I saw arich no- 
bleman, who asked me in marriage, and my mo- 
ther encouraged his suit; og,which his servants 
brought a number of presents in covered bas- 
kets. My mother placed them in a row, and un- 
covered them; they contained all sorts of - fine 
linen, beautiful laces, and costly golden chais 
and clasps; and one basket was entirely filled 
with pearls.” ‘What doyou say, dear Susanna,” 
exclaimed one of the girls, “pearls! they signify 





tears! and you saw a basket full?” ‘‘Well, then,” 
said Susanna, “you must not envy me my noble 
spark, since his presence ferebodes me tears.” — 
“How could we be jealous of your good fortune,” 
replied one of her companions; “‘were you to 
marry the son of the Wojewode of Wilna, and 
become our gracious lady, we should feel only 
pleasure in hearing it.” 

Some weeks after this conversation, a well 
dressed man, mounted and attended by a servant, 
halted before the door of Margaretha’s dwelling; 
and having inquired of those who were standing 
about, whether Frau Malgorschata lived there, 
he alighted. Margaretha came out to receive 
him, and he said that he wanted a variety of li- 
nen made up, and had been recommended to her 
as a quick and clever workwoman. He there- 
fore requested her, if she would execute the or- 
der, to take from the servant some pieces of li- 
nen, to make him what was necessary. There 
was in the stranger's manner so much courtesy 
and apparent friendship, that Margaretha was 
delighted with her unexpected custofffer; and 
Susanna, who came to take in the linen, under- 
took the proposed work with pleasure. 

The stranger said he should return in eight 
days—glanced rapidly at Susanna—and left the 
house. Margaretha spread out the linen, and 
praised its fineness, and said with a sigh:—“Aht 
if I had but half of this to make up as a dower” 
for you, my dear child!” ‘And why so, dea 
mother?” replied Susanna, blushing, “sinceIam_ , 
so happy with you—and marriage would perhaps 
seperate us.” ‘My child,” answered her mother, 
“thou art younger than I, and please God will 
live longer; and how cana poor maiden like thee, 
an orphan too, get through the world without the 
protection of a husband? I trust I shall yet live 
to see’thee married to some worthy may,” Su- 
sanna thought on her dream and shuddered! 

Eight days passed and the stranger returned. 
He came this time on foot—asked if his orders 
were completed; and when Margaretha display- 
ed the work, already finished, he admired its 
neatness, and, paying for it, requested that she 
would keep it till the next day, when he would 
send his servant to fetch it. In the same affable 
friendly manner, he informed himself of Marga- 
retha’s circumstances and employment. He ad- , 
dressed some questions to Susanna, but she. 
scarcely dared raise her eyes towards him; for, 
although his manner was most courteous, there 
was yet something in his exterior, which filled 
the shy girl with fear. He wasa tall, large man, 
with black eyes, deeply set, whose glances did 
not add much beauty to the sharp and earnest 
expression of his features. When he .arose to 
depart, he repeated that servant should call 
the next day. 

Instead of this, ES: 14 he came himself— 
rested a short time, and informed them, amongst 
other conversation, that he was a nobleman of 
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Samogitia,* and was obliged to remain in Wilna 
for some time, on account of a law-suit. He 
shortly afterwards sent more work, and paid 
handsomelf for it, so that he was considered an 
excellent customer. He seemed to take plea- 
sure in conversing with Susanna; and as he al- 
ways observed the greatest propriety, both in 
his manner and discourse, she had no pretence 
for avoiding him. His visits were not unnoticed 
in the neighborhood, and Susanna’s companiofis 
began to rally her on her conquest and the 
probable fulfilment of her dream; but he had no 
place in her heart. 

The year was now nearly expired, and Christ- 
mas week commenced with its games and merri- 
ment. In that country it is still the custom for 
_.young women to endeavour to discover the ap- 

proach of their nuptials, the condition of their 

future husbands, and their good or evil fortune 
in marriage; fate, at other times so inscrutable, 
may, in these holidays, be investigated in various 
manners. A large party was assembled on 

Christmas Eve, at Frau Margaretha’s: cards and 

coffee were examined, tin and wax were melted; 

their shoes were thrown out at the house door, 
and from the position in which they fell,t they 
decided*Who would be married within the year. 

All these circumstances had predicted marriage 

to Susanna; yet one of her companions proposed 

that they should go up the street to a crossing 
and ask the names of those who passed by. 

It is considered an indisputable fact, that if a 
girl, on any evening in Christmas week, goes to 

“the crossing of two streets, and asks the first man 
who passes his Christian name, and he answers 
her, that she will learn the name of her future 
husband. The timid Susanna could scarcely be 
persuaded to accompany them; but her natural 
pliability induced her to consent. 

The girls asked those who walked along their 
names, and the men, acquainted with the custom, 
replied, either with their own or some other, as it 
pleasedthem. Susanna hung back to the last; 
and she was now obliged to wait some time, for 
no onecame by. At length they heard the step 
of a man: spurs clinked on his feet, and his long 
sword rung on the frozen ground. She ventured 
to say:—‘‘Have the goodness, sir, to tell me your 
name?” The unknown stood still a moment, and 
replied:—“] am called Basil.” At the same time 
the breeze opened his mantle for a moment, and 
though the night was dark, they could discern on 

. his Polish dress, a belt richly worked with gold, 
in which were placed two large pistols highly 
polished. 

Fear came over them, and poor Susanna fell 
senseless in the arms of her companions. The 
stranger drew his mantle around him and walk- 
ed on, whilst they hurried back to the house.— 
Susanna’s emotion arose from the coincidence of 


_ *Or Schamait, a province of Lithuania. 

tIf a shoe fel) with its point towards the street, its posses- 
sor would certainly wed; but if the point were turned towards 
the house, she was to remain single, at least till the expiration 
of the year. 





the stranger’s name -with that of the nobleman 
who had for some time visited them. 

When Margaretha saw her daughter enter, 
pale and almost helpless, she chid the others for 
their foolish tricks; but they assured her there 
was nothing terrific in- what they had done.— 
“Susanna has asked the name of her intended 
husband,” exclaimed these merry girls, ‘“‘and he 
is to be called Basil!” ‘Basil!’”’ said her mother, 
“that is the name of my Lord Opalniskg!”— 
“Good; ’tis all right,” replied they, “both dream 
and name; we wish you joy, dear Susanna—you 
will be my Lady Von Opalnisky, that is certain: 
from what is fated, neither horse nor coach can 
save us.”"t This proverb, though Susanna had so 
frequently heard it, now fell heavily on her heart; 
she thought her fate, as the bride of Opalnisky, 
was inevitable, and fell into a melancholy 
abstraction, from which her companions’ mirth 
and jokes could not distract her during the re- 
mainder of the evening. 

Opalnisky continued his visits three weeks 
longer, and then called one morning just after 
Susanna was gone out for her mother. Ina few 
words he acquainted Margaretha with his inten- 
tion, namely, of marrying her daughter, should 
she.consent to the proposal. Although many lit- 
tie circumstances, the conversation and predic- 
tions of their young acquaintances, and the fre- 
quent visits of Opalnisky, had given her some 
suspicion of what he now avowed, still the offer 
surprised her; and she requested a short time for 
consideration, and to make her daughter ac- 
quainted with the proposal. He was satisfied 
and took leave. As soon as Susanna returned, 
her mother began to converse about Opalnisky 
—spoke of his fortune—praised his good quali- 
ties, and concluded with the offer which he had 
made. Susanna felt all her antipathy return; 
but her mother continued to speak in his favour, 
said all that mothers in such cases are accustom- 
ed to say, and recommended her seriously to re- 
flect on it, to examine her heart, and to name her 
decision at the next interview. 

Susanna remained the whole afternoon in deep 
and sad reflection. She thought of Opalnisky 
always with a sort of horror; but she perceived 
that her mother advocated the union; and, be- 
sides, she was impressed with the notion that he 
was destined to be her spouse, by an inevitable 
fate. His rank and fortune, too, gave her the 
prospect of assuring to her mother an easy and 
comfortable life; this consideration was decisive; 
she gave her word to be his wife—prayed to God 
for strength to persevere in her resolution, and 
went to bed. Margaretha, when she learned 
her decision, praised her sensible, obedient child, 
and felt convinced, notwithstanding her son-in- 
law was to be a foreigner, that they would all be 
happy. When Opalnisky appeared at the ap- 
pointed time, she assured him of Susanna's con- 
sent as well as her own. He was transported— 
he approached Susanna, pressed the pale sub- 
mitting girl in his arms, made her some valuable 


+A German saying. 








presents, and again embracedher. He then re- 
quested that the marriage might at present re- 
main a secret, for which he said he had weighty 
reasons; and added, that in a week he would re- 
turn with one of his nearest relatives, and the 
day for the ceremony should be fixed. Poverty 
is generally compliant towards riches, and so 
Frau Margaretha made no objection to any of 
Opalinsky’s proposed arrangements. They 
separated after the happy lover had kissed the 





| 
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| 


fair but pale cheek from which timidity and emo- | 
tion had chased the roses. The same day he | 


sent, as a present,a large basket full of linen, 
silk, and other materials for dresses; as fine and 
beautiful as the maternal affection of Margare- 
tha could desire. ’ 

On the last day in the week, he returned, with 
a man richly dressed, whom he named as his 
cousin. He said that, on his own part, all was 
ready for the marriage ceremony; but since his 
temporary and only residence in Wilna was 
with a Jew, he had bethought him to have it so- 
lemnized near the town, on the estate of his 
cousin, and then to take his young bride imme- 
diately to Samogitia. Should this be approved 
of, he would return in the morning with another 
friend, and fetch both mother and daughter. 

Margaretha acquiesced—Susanna scarcely 
breathed, and the gentlemen departed. The 
next morning they appeared with three sledges 
and another friend. Opalinsky had brought two 
fur pelisses; one of sable for Susanna, another 
less costly for her mother. Susanna stood like 
a victim adorned for sacrifice. Her mother's 
heart was touched; she had not contemplated the 
marrying her child so hastily, and so coldly; but 
there was something in the superior condition 
of her son-in-law, which seemed to confuse her; 
and when the sledges drove up, she suffered her- 
self to be led from the house, and they set off ra- 
pidly through the snow. 

About a mile from Wilna, near the road to 
Kanen and Riga, lies a small church: here the 
sledges halted. ‘The door was open, and a priest 
appeared within: he performed the ceremony 
with visible haste, arid a similar impatience was 
apparent in the bridegroom and his two friends: 
the church was ill-lighted, empty, and silent, 
and filled the bride with a dreary feeling of ap- 
prehension. . 

The solemn rite concluded, they set forward 
again in the same order; for two miles they put 
their horses to the greatest speed, and reached a 
small solitary inn. The host, (a Jew,) received 
his guests with abject civility, and conducted 
them into a warm, comfortable room, where a 
table was spread with food and wine; and soona 
bowl of punch was added. 

“Mother,” said Opalinsky, “this wedding has 
been hastily solemnized, with the disadvantages 
of travelling; but I hope to see you soon again, 
a guest in mine own castle.” Frau Margaretha 
made a confused reply and Susanna sat still, 
with a breaking heart, and spoke not. In the 
mean time, the men ate and drank, and were be- 
coming noisy; but Opalinsky suddenly exclaim- 
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ed:—“Enough, friends! another time we can en- 
joy ourselves longer. But now, Sokol, take my 
good mother with thee, and conduct her back to 
herown house; and I go with my bride to the cas- 
tle.” The words were scarcely spoken, when 
mother and daughter were locked in each other’s 
arms—separated by the men, and seated in diffe- 
rent sledges, and they scarcely felt themselves 
parted, till they perceived the sledges moving 
rapidly in contrary directions. 

The one in which Susanna and Opalinsky rode. 
was covered; and they were, besides, protected 
from the cold by cloaks and furs. Opalinsky put- 
ting his arm round, and pressing her to his side, 
said:—To-night we shall travel, and at break of 
day we shall reach my castle.” Susanna an- 
swered not, but looked fixedly and unconsciously 
at the snowy landscape, surrounded by a dark 
pine forest; her recollection was confused, and 
of the future she could form no idea. After dri- 
ving with great velocity for three hours, the 
sledge stopped in the open field; no house was 
in sight, but a number of men were lying on the 
snowy ground, around a half-extinguished fire. 
They sprang forward, brought out fresh horses, 
led away the others, and again the sledge went 
onwards, as quick as thought. Susanna fre- 
quently closed her eyes, but not in sleep; her 
companion, if not sleeping, was at least silent, 
and appeared to slumber. 

The horses were changed several times; Opa- 
linsky’s arrival always seemed to be expected, 
and when they stopped at an inn, whatever he » 
ordered was brought with the most prompt at- 
tention, and his commands implicitly obeyed.— 
The grey dawn began to appear when they en- 
tered a forest path, on which the snow lay so 
deep that the horses could scarcely get on; they 
presently stopped at the foot of an eminence, 
where the forest was more open and lighter.— 
“Dearest,” said Opalinsky, “we must alight and 
conclude our journey on foot.’”’ Susanna fol- 
lowed him, and he assisted her through the thick 
underwood, up a steep acclivity. She soon per- 
ceived the ruins of old walls and towers, which 
looked drearily over the snowy pine tops, in the 
cold morning light. “This is my castle, love,” 
continued Opalinsky; “a little decayed, it is true; 
but it contains chambers which can shelter us 
against more than rain and wind. Thanks to 
the crusaders,* who built such firm walls, that 
neither time nor man has been able to destroy 
them.,. They walked through the ruins till they 
came to an opening, through which nothing but 
the interior of a dark vault was perceptible.— 
Opalinsky whistled, and spoke some words in the, 
Schamarte language, and presently a light ap- 
peared below, and a flight of rude wooden steps 
was placed against the opening. 

“Good Heaven!” exclaimed Susanna, “where 
am J?—where are you leading me?” 


*When Samogitia was in the possession of the German or- 
der, many castles were built for the protection of the coun- 
try, whose ruins yet exist, and are called by the Samogitian 
peasantry, the German walls. 
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“No fear, if you please, and no noise,” re- 
turned Opalinsky, drawing her forcibly to the 
aperture; “the steps are strong enough.” Su- 
sanna descended trembling, and Opalinsky fol- 
lowed. Below stood two men, similar in the 
wildness of their dress and countenance to those 
who had taken the horses from the sledges.— 
They held lighted branches of fir wood, which 
casta gloomy glare on the walls_of the bare 
vault. After passing through other similar ex- 
eavations, they stood before a massive oak door, 
on which Opalinsky knocked, and it was ynbolt- 
ed withinside. They then entered a large vault- 
ed apartment, in which sevefal Jamps were burn- 
ing, and day-light seemed perfectly excluded; 
various kinds of arms hung on the naked walls, 
and ten or twelve men, of rough and repulsive 
exterior, sat round a table, some occupied at dice, 
others looking on, and all drinking out of large 
cans. There were also tyo women there, whose 
manner was bold and unpleasing. “The Cap- 
tain!” was re-echoed by many voices as they en- 
tered, and all rose in confusion. He passed the 
frail fair ones contemptuously, nodded to some 
of the men, and passed on to another chamber, 
where stood a lamp burning on a table, and 
arms hung against the wall. 

“This is our dwelling, dearest,” said Opalin- 
sky, “day-light only is wanting; for, in all other 
respects, it is warm and comfortable.” 

“Tell me, for God’s sake,” said Susanna, 
“where I am, and who you are?” 

“My treasure,” replied he, “many questions 
answer themselves; and what may be guessed 
with certainty, needs not asking.” 

“Horrible man!” she exclaimed, with a pier- 
cing shriek, “you are a robber captain! and this 
is your abominable lurking place!” 

With a malicious laugh, he rejoined:—‘You 
have said it, though ina rude manner. Yes! [ 
am the leader of a brave band, some of whom 
you have seen; and you may think yourself lucky 
that you belong to me, and not to one of them.— 
I was prepared for.a little whining and affectation 
when I undertook to bring you here, and my 
fondness will make me indulgent; but have a 
care! do not exhaust my patience. I love you, 
and will remember that I am your husband; but 
recollect that I am also your lord; think on that. 
I have now many things to attend to, and in the 
evening we shall meet again.” And so saying, 
he left her, and closed the door. ; 

Opalinsky bolted the door on the outside, and 
Susanna remained the image of misery. - Por 
some time she sat in mute despair, 3 to 


reason or think coherently till a flood of tears - 


broke from her eyes, and deep sobs relieved her 
oppressed and swelling bosom. Her*Bituation 
was indeed pitiable: no one was near fo give her 
consolation or hope; and all was silent, except 
when the vaulted roof echoed her lamentations. 
After an hour had thus passed, a servant entered, 
placed some food on the table before her, and 
left the room; and she again heard the bolts 
drawn. In the adjoining chamber, there ap- 
peared to be a large party assembled at a feast; 





and, amidst the confused sound of cans and 
pitchers, the voices of men, and the clatter of. 
knives, Susanna heard the notes of a -guitar, 
which seemed to be touched by a skilful hand. 

The music fell like balm on her heart; but 
when she distinguished some of the words which 
were sung to it (although, on account of the 
thickness of the walls, they could not be clearly 
heard) her horror of the place in which she was 
confined returned. But her sorrow gradually 
abated, when the idea of flight occurred to her 
mind. How was this to be accomplished or even 
begun? she examined the damp stone walls of 
her subterranean prison: it had no window, and 
apparently no outlet except the bolted door; and 
even if that were found open, she would have to 
pass through the large vault, which was general- 
ly full of men. ; 

Still brooding over this thought (and often be- 
tween while, when hope failed her, wringing ker 
hands) she heard the door unfastened and Opa- 
linsky entered. He was just risen from supper, 
and half intoxicaied: his cheek glowed with 
wine, and his large black eyes shot fire. ‘‘What!’’ 
said he, “is my pretty bird stilf in tears?” Fear 
robbed Susanna of all self-possession; she shrunk 
from his approach and fainted. When she re- 
vived, Opalinsky was gone, the lamp burnt out, 
and all was perfectly silent. “Ah!” she exclaim- 
ed, mournfully, “daylight never enters here! 
merciful God! would that I might never live to 
see another day.” After some time, the same 
attendant who had brought her refreshment, en- 
tered; he replenished the lamp and lighted it.— 
“It is day without,” said he, “and our Captain 
will presently visit you:” and very shortly Opa- 
linsky appeared. Breakfast was brought in, and 
he invited Susanna to the table, and helped both 
her and himself, saying:—*Lay aside these ca- 
prices, my treasure; and believe me there is no- 
thing which one may not be accustomed to by 
use; and you will not want for leisure to grow 
accustomed to all about you here. You will 
soon find that our mode of life is far from being 
so miserable as the shabby townsfolk have, no 
doubt, represented it to you. Besides, you shall 
not always live underground, as now but often 
enjoy the open air: and when you mix with other 
people, it shall be With an appearance becoming 
your beauty and my consequence. It is now 
daylight,” continued he, “and I must leave you 
again till evening—farewell, and here is some- 
thing to amuse you,” and he laid before her a va- 
luable ornament, set with precious stones, and 
departed. 

When Susanna saw the jewels sparkling be- 
fore her, the thought crossed her mind that they 
might be very useful to her, and she determined 
to retain them. On turning, she saw, for the 
first time, that the door was not quite closed, and 
looking into the large chamber, she perceived 
only two men who were sleeping on the benches. 
Induced by the unusual stillness, she took cou- 
rage to step on softly, and found herself in the 
entrance vaults, through which Opalinsky bad 
led her. These were not lighted by any lamp, 
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but the day faintly glimmered through an open- 
ing above. The sight of this entrance to the 
free air rejoiced her, and hastily she stepped to- 
wards it. Coming into the chamber where it 
shone, she looked wistfully at the high opening, 
which now seemed perfectly unattainable, when 
she suddenly heard the rattling of keys near her, 
and a voice said:—*Lady, why are you come 
hither? Go to your own apartment, I beg of 
you; if the Captain should return suddenly, it 
would go hard with me for leaving your door 
open.” Susanna turned towards the speaker, 
and by the faint light in the cave, she recognised 
in him the servant who had brought her meals 
and trimmed her lamp. “Good man,” she re- 
plied, “suffer me to be a few instants here, it is 
so dull and lonely in the dark vaulted room: and 
here the air is so fresh, I cannot bear to leave 
it.” “You will soon be used to the air of the 
chambers, like me and others; go now, | beg of 
you.” The entreating tone of the man gave 
Susanna more fear than reverence for the Cap- 
tain, and she ventured, instead of obeying im- 
mediately, to continue the conversation. ‘‘Ano- 
ther minute, and | will; but tell me, do you ex- 
pect your Captain soon?” ‘Who can tell when 
he comes? probably not till night; perhaps not 
then: for he is at break-neck work to-day.”— 
“Friend,” said Susanna, “you seem not to find it 
so merry a life as your Captain; you are a dis- 
contented robber.” “A poor one, at least; and 
he is rich. But go now, lady; I must close the 
doors.” “One word yet,” said Susanna, “let 
me out through that opening, and | will give you 
what will make you rich,” and she showed him 
the jewelled ornament. ‘Then were I a fool to 
be kept here longer like a dog—yet hold,” and 
he took the ornament, examined it, and went far- 
ther into the cave. Susanna looked on, doubting 
and fearing; she heard him close the inner door 
and lock it: he returned with rapid steps to the 
trembling girl, and said: —“I have long wished to 
leave this cursed hole: twice the Captain has 
mortified me, and done me injustice in dividing 
the plunder, and I have sworn to be revenged.— 
You give me the opportunity and the means.— 
This jewel, however, should have been mine; it 
fell to my share, and he shamefully deprived me 
of it.” He then took from a-dark corner, a lad- 
der, laid it against the opening, and desired Su- 
sanna to ascend. “You need not fear,” said he, 
“I have shut the door, and caged the two birds 
that you saw asleep: there is’ another entrance, 
but the Captain has the key of it.” When the 
fugitives had clambered out of the subterranean 
dungeon, the robber accompanied Susanna some 
way into the forest, and then said:—“1 dare not 
go farther with you, for I must follow my own 
road, and keep out of the way of my late com- 
panions. You must go in this direction, and will 
soon come to the frontiers of Courland, where 
you will find a road; and, not far on, a village.— 
Farewell, lady.” He turned aside, and she soon 
lost sight of him amongst the underwood. 
Susanna found herself, for the first time in her 
life, alone: she was far from human help, in the 
kK 





midst of a thick wood, though all was desolate 
and strange to her. She, however, thanked God 
for her deliverance,and hastened forward, though 
not without trouble and fatigue. After some 
time, she reached a broad road, which intercept- 
ed the forest; but timid and prudent, Susanna 
kept close to the trees, fearful of being seen.— 
Suddenly she perceived a party of men riding 
towards her. Her first movement was to conceal 
herself behind the trunk of a large tree, whence 
she observed them. They were all armed; and 
two who rode before the rest, were engaged in 
loud conversation; and, listening attentively, she 
found that they spoke German. Their language, 
and indeed the style of their dress and behaviour, 
soon convinced her that they could not belong to 
Opalinsky’s troop; and compelled by her mise- 
rable situation to seek the nearest protection, 
she quitted her hiding place and threw herself 
on her kness before them, exclaiming “Save me! 
save me!” 

The beautiful form and features of the fugi- 
tive, her long hair which had escaped from its 
fastenings, and hung down over her rich fur pe- 
lisse, gave her the air of some persecuted prin- 
cess of a fairy tale. “By heavens, Herman!” 
cried one of the gentlemen, “‘if your forest af- 
ford such game as this, I marvel not at your 
fondness for the chase.” “Stay ycurspecch yet, 
Firks,” replied the other, “‘and let us assist this 
poor damsel]; something strange seems to have 
happened here.” Saying this, he alighted, took 
Susanna by the hand, raised her, and after pro- 
mising her qll the assistance in his power, re- 
quested to know how she came there,and whom 
she feared? Susanna told him of her mother’s 
name and residence in Wildau (so the Germans 
in Wilna call the city) of her acquaintance with 
Opalinsky, his shameful deceit, and concluded 
by entreating him to take her to the nearest vil- 
lage, that she might be secure from again falling 
into his power, 

“This Opalinsky,” said Herman, turning to 
his companion, ‘‘must be the famous robber cap- 
tain, who is known in this neighborhood by the 
name of Sturmwind:* a name which he has re- 
ceived from the astonishing rapidity and bold- 
ness with which he achieves hisexploits. Ihave 
often heard of him, but knew not till now, that 
we were such near neigirbours.” 

“J hope,” returned Firks, “that your neigh- 
bourly feeling towards this celebrated person 
will not induce you to leave this forlorn maiden 
in the forest.” 

“God forbid!” said he; ‘“‘I propose returning 
with her as far as the inn, and leaving some of 
our people with her; and when we have had a 
little more sporting, to conduct her to the castle, 
where my wife will take care of her till we can 
provide her with some conveyance to Wilna.”’ 

“Good!’’ said Firks, “tis most chivalrously 
planned; but who is to be the knight-errant 
which shall take the fair Angelica on his steed?” 

“The house is not far distant,” said Herman, 


* Sturm-wind, or hurricane. 
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“T am already dismounted, and will accompany 
this poor child on foot.”” “‘And 1 will be an es- 
cort,” added his companion, alighting. ‘The ser- 
vants followed, and Susanna walked silently 
with her noble protectors, who forbore to distress 
her, by asking any farther questions. They 
reached the inn, or rather pot-house, for it was 
no better, and she was recommended to the espe- 
cial protection of the host. It happened to be a 
holyday, and as a good number of farmers and 
peasants were assembled there, the two noble- 
men considered that the place was sufficiently 
secure for their fair charge, even should Opalin- 
sky track her flight; they left her, therefore, 
promising to return for her soon. Susanna sat 
silent in a corner of the public room, whilst the 
Courland peasants were singing and bustling 
about. She understood not a word of their lan- 
guage, nor did they trouble themselves about 
her: only the host, who was a German, came in 
sometimes, and asked her, with a knavish smile, 
“if Mamsell had no commands?” Susanna’s 
dress and appearance, for she had re-arranged 
her beautiful hair, gave her the style of a person 
of higher class; but seeing her arrive on foot, in 
the company of two noblemen, it was not very 
extraordinary that he should imagine her to be 
some adventuress. His manner annoyed and 
abashed her, and she drew still further into the 
corner. Buther attention was presently attract- 


ed by the discourse of two young men who sat 


near her, and spoke in German. They had call- 
ed for a jug of beer; and one of them unbuckled 
his knapsack, took out the contents which ap- 
peared to be in great confusion, and re-arranged 
them, while the other looked on with some curi- 
osity, and said:—“It was fortunate, Master An- 
drew, that your money was not packed with the 
rest of your articles.” “I think so myself,’ 
said Andrew, “considering my adventure. I 
was cautioned, when I left Wildau, to avoid tra- 
velling alone, because the robber Sturmwind had 
made the roads unsafe; and I followed the advice 
as far as I could, travelling with the carriers, 
and came safely enough into Schamait.* But 
on the borders, the carriers thought proper to 
halt a day, to rest their horses. The delay ap- 
peared useless to me, for beyond the Courland 
frontier I thought there was nothing to fear, and 
went alone to Schonberg, where I slept, and this 
morning set out to Bauslee.” 

**T went nearly the same road,” said the other, 
“and met with no mishap.” 

“You were luckier than I,” replied Andrew; 
*) had not walked above two hours when the rob- 
bers came vpon me. It was in an open field, 
and 1 could see no one far or near, when sudden- 
ly two men rushed from behind a low hill, where 
they must have been lurking, armed with cudgels 
and knives. I pretended to be so terrified as to 
drop my walking stick, and begged for mercy; 
for, shabby as it looks, I have nine ducats in a 
hollow place near the top; and I was sure if I 
did not defend myself with it they would never 


* Samagitia. 





think of taking it. Of course they seized my 
knapsack, and rummaged over the contents, and 
not finding what they wanted, they examined my 
pockets, threatening me dreadfully if I did not 
give them my money. I told them, that except 
the few pence which they had already found, I 
had nothing; but 1 should still have been worse 
used if they had not been interrupted by a horse- 
man who rode up to them in great haste, and 
cried in Samagitian:—“Up! up! and back to the 
forest. The Captain has lost his mistress; his 
little bird is flown. There must be treachery in 
the house: but the girl cannot be far off; and if 
we search the bushes and the nearest houses, we 
shal] surely findher. Come, leave that beggar’s 
pack, and be alive; the Captain is beside him- 
self with rage!”—and then, with some more in- 
formation and a great deal more swearing in the 
same language he rode off, and the other two 
left me to collect my traps as I could. It was 
not long after that 1 met you.” “I suppose,” 
said his attentive listener, “this must be some 
young Countess whom they have carried off.” 
‘“‘More likely some wandering girl has remained 
with them till she was tired of her life.”— 
“Well,” replied the other, “thank God we are 
quit of them,” and he drank the remainder of 
the beer with an air of great satisfaction. 

This conversation renewed all Susanna’s fears. 
It is true she wis surrounded by a number of 
harmless, and perhaps well meaning men, who 
could protect her in case of need; but she trem- 
bled when she thought of the reckless daring of 
Opalinsky and his band. Her fears were not 
unfounded. Two men, apparently Lithuanian 
peasants, entered the house and called loudly for 
brandy. “God preserve us,” said Andrew, in a 
low voice, to his companion, “if my eyes do not 
fail me, yon fellow is one of the two who attacked 
me this morning. They are come for no good, 
depend upon it.” Scarcely were the words 
spoken when several panes in one of the windows 
were broken with a sudden crash, and without 
two armed men were seen, who thrust the bar- 
rels of their muskets into the room, as if about to 
fire. A sudden movement was made, and a con- 
fused noise begun to be heard, when one of the 
Lithuanians, who was within, exclaimed:— 
“Keep your seats, all of you, and be still: we 
want none of you, and will do ydu no harm: it is 
only the lady who sits in that corner that we 
come for. Butif any one moves from his place, 
he is a dead man.” The confusion was becom- 
ing general, when this sudden threat produced 
comparative stillness, and each again took his 
seat, looking in astonishment for the sequel of 
this strange adventure. The two armed accom- 
plices thus preventing a rescue, the Lithuanians 
within approached the almost fainting Susanna, 
and had already seized her, when a great noise 
was heard without. Thetwomen at the window 
seemed to be suddenly attacked and thrown down; 
a musket went off, and the others thus interrupt- 
ed in the very beginning of their proceedings, 
hastened to the door where a crowd was already 
assembled. 
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“What now—what’s the matter?” cried a Lith- 
uanian, holding a pistol to one who was pressing 
forward. ‘“Courland swords is the matter!” an- 
swered the man, at the same time giving him a 
blow which disarmed and stunned him. The 
tumult immediately became general. The 
peasants rose and mingled in the fray, and the 
Lithuanian was speedily overpowered. The re- 
port of fire-arms, and the cries of the combatants 
attracted every one who passed within hearing 
to the house, and the public room was soon 
thronged. Just at this juncture, the two noble- 
men, who had consigned Susanna to the care of 
the host, returned from hunting, and were met by 
the servant maid, who, with loud lamentations, 
informed them that the house was attacked by 
robbers, and begged their assistance. Not 
doubting what was the cause of this attack, and 
seeing the two robhers standing at the window, 
they threw themselves from their horses, and 
rushing from behind on the men, whose whole at- 
tention was directed to the interior of the room, 
they threw them down and disarmed them. En- 
tering the house, Firks encountered another rob- 
ber, while his friend looked around for Susanna. 
The pressure of the crowd for some time pre- 
vented him from discovering that she was not in 
the room. 

The host, the peasants, in short, all who were 
present were interrogated; the house was search- 
ed, and the neighboring thickets examined; but 
in vain: Susanna was not found. “So,” said 
Firks, “while I have been engaged with that 
scapegrace, the fair Angelina hath disappeared.” 
“Tf her flight succeed,” replied Herman, “all is 
in the most approved order of romance; at 
least, our duty as loyal knights, is fulfilled.”— 
After satisfying themselves that the fair fugitive 
was really out of reach, and disposing of the rob- 
bers whom they had secured, they departed. 

Susanna, during the confusion which assisted 
her escape, had crept between benches and ta- 
bles to the door, and seized an opportunity of fly- 
ing again into the forest. Panting for breath, 
yet not daring to rest, she continued running till 
she reached another small public house, of which 
the host was a Jew. She entreated him to sup- 
ply her with a plain dress, such as is worn by the 
country women of that district; and to take in 
exchange her handsome fur pelisse. To a less 
experienced eye than that of the gray-bearded 
Israelite, the advantage of such an exchange 
could not but be perceptible; and he delayed not 
in supplying her with some inferior clothes, such 
as were generally to be found in the houses of 
Jew publicans, who received them instead of 
coin from such visitorsas hadno money. Seeing 
that his fair customer was in great haste, he of- 
fered, when the bargain was concluded, to con- 
vey her a few miles in his cart, without any re- 
compense. To this she thankfully agreed; they 
rode about a league, and, at parting, he remark- 
ed that as her gold ear-rings did not agree with 
her present appearance, she had better dispose 
of them tohim. This offer also was accepted; 
and the Jew giving her about the tenth part of 





their value, in small silver coin, wished her good 
day, and returned. : 

Susanna was now in the high road, and felt 
comparatively safe, and her first emotion was to 
fall on her knees and thank God for her deliver- 
ance. Inher present costume, it was no difficult 
matter for her to obtain a night’s lodging in some 
farm house, and, during the day, the piece of 
white linen whith the Lithuanian peasant women 
wear, so as to conceal at least half the face, pro- 
tected her from the observation of any curious 
person who might otherwise have recognised 
her. 

Often was she obliged to rest, fatigued by such 
unwonted exertion and distress of mind; but on 
the fourth day of her wandering she reached the 
church where she was married. Entering, she 
knelt at the altar, and implored the forgiveness 
of God for having broken the bands which were 
there so deceitfully and wantonly imposed on 
her. 

Fran Margaretha was sitting at her usual em- 
ployment in the old cottage, sad and melancholy 
that she had no news of her beloved daughter, 
though above a week had passed since she left 
her, when a peasant girl entered the room.— 
Scarcely looking off her work, she asked what 
she wanted: the girl was silent a moment, then 
exclaimed “Oh, mother!” and fell at her feet.— 
Scarcely could Margaretha recognise her Su- 
sanna in the pale, exhausted peasant before her. 
What feeling, what suffering, could be compared 
to the mother’s at this moment? She suddenly 
beheld her joy, the hope of her old age, the re- 
ward of so many wakeful nights and countless 
cares, at the very moment when she believed she 
had established her happiness, lying exhausted at 
her feet. Their tears flowed together; Susanna 
once more reposed on the bosom of her mother, 
and was comforted. But the excessive fatigue 
and constant agitation which she had experienced 
in so short a time, quickly brought on a nervous 
fever, and the next day she could not leave her 
bed. Poor Margarctha passed several sleepless 
nights by the side of her child; and heard her, at 
the height of her fever, talk of caverns, pistols, 
fighting, and the rack; of Opalinsky’s threaten- 
ing appearance, and then she cried loudly for 
help! 

One night, when she was thus delirious, her 
mother heard a noise, as if some one were trying 
to break open the window-shutters, which were 
not more than a man’s beight above the street.— 
She trembled with fear, and yet felt bound te her 
seat. Indeed, what else could she do? if she 
opened the door to call for assistance from her 
neighbours, the robbers would enter before any 
one could arrive. The noise was continued, and 
presently the shutter was forced, and some panes 
of glass broken. “Jcsu, Maria,” exclaimed Su- 
sanna, in delirium, ‘‘that is Sturmwind coming! 
he will seize me and take me withhim! but I see 
the brave knight of the forest—he stands in the 
corner with his bright arms—I must call him 
again to save me.” With these words, in the 
height of fever, she sprung from the bed; and 
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he: mothef had notstrength to withhold her. In 
a corner of the chamber stood a large and heavy 
sword-axe, leaning against the wall: Susanna 
lifted it and rushed to the window; a man’s hand 
was seen grasping the lower part of the window 
@asing, apparently with the design of swinging 
himself up into the room: but Susanna raised the 
axe, and letting it fall with all its weight on the 
outstretched wrist, severed the hand from the 
arm. The man, witha cry of pain, fell from the 
window into the street,and the hand rolled on 
the floor of the chamber. Margaretha now 
heard the patrol approaching—all else was still; 
and she replaced Susanna in her bed, where 
powerless and senseless from exhaustion, she 
soon fell into a deep sleep; while her mother bu- 
sied herself in removing the traces of their noc- 
turnal visitant. She raised the dissevered hand, 
intending to throw it out of the window: on one 
finger was a ring, which she recognized but too 
well—it was the ring which Susanna gave when 
she was betrothed to Opalinsky; and she had now 
no doubt that he had attempted to enter the 
house forcibly to remove her from it. 

The sun was high, and shining through the bro- 
ken window, and Margaretha was still watching 
by the bed of her daughter, when she awoke 
with astart. ‘Mother,’ said she, “I have hada 
frightful dream. 1 thought’’—but, turning her 
eyes towards the window, she perceived the 
shattered panes, which her mother had not com- 
pletely hidden. She doubted then whether it 
was a dream or reality that had so alarmed her. 
“The wind,” said her mother, “has torn off the 
shutter and blown it against the window, and so 
broke it.” “Oh, no,” said Susanna, “not the 
wind only, it was Sturmwind. 1 saw him, dread- 
ful man!” and again her senses wandered. 

But she was strong in youth, and grew better; 
and with her mother’s tender care she recovered. 
When she was able to walk about, she said one 
day:—* Mother, misfortune has visited me early. 
1 was a bride—the wife of arobber: I am so still. 
I cannot mix again in the world; people would 
turn from me, shun me. But,” she added, with 
a sigh, “‘there is still a place of refuge left for 
me: the Saviour of the worid receives and pro- 
tects the poor, and those whom the world des- 
pises. Let me, then, vow myself to the service 
of acloister. The church alone can loosen my 
bands; and there I shall find that peace and com- 
fort which are denied to me elsewhere.” Mar- 
garetha listened—she could not reply, for sobs 
rose thickly and choked her voice. ‘Do not 
weep, mother,” continued Susanna, “I shall not be 
lost to you: I shall pray for you, work for you, and 
even see you.” “My child,” said Margaretha, 
after a pause, “ your bands are already loosen- 
ed. A marriage, perpetrated by such deceit, 
cannot be legal. Besides, the ring you gave is 
in my hands. God has judged!” She fetched 
the ring and shewed it to her. Susanna burst 
into tears. She pressed her mother to tell her 
how it had came into her possession, and she re- 
lated what had occurred during the night of her 
delirium. 





‘Righteous God!” exclaimed the shuddering 
girl, “thou hast armed a weak hand; and what 
sense could not have resolved on, thou hast exe- 
cuted by the phrenzy of sickness.” She conti- 
nued to implore her mother that she might retire 
to a convent, so that at last she agreed to her de- 
termination, and she was received as a serving 
lay-sister, by the Marianites, whose convent 
stood on one of the hills which surround Wilna. 
She performed the fatiguing duties of her self- 
chosen vocation with patience and gentleness, 
and when her mother visited her, her counte- 
nance was tranquil and even cheerful. 

One morning, as she was going to the convent 
church, there to pray and meet her child, a crowd 
was assembled at the place of execution, by which 
her road lay; and some, who were running, cried 
to others “that is Sturmwind, who is going to be 
hanged!” Involuntarily she looked around, and 
saw with horroracriminal, who had lost one hand, 
expire in strong convulsions, between two more 
who had been already executed in the same 
manner. Shuddering she turned away, and on 
reaching the convent related to Susanna the 
cause of her emotion. “His measure was full,” 
she replied, “and he has atoned for his misdeeds. 
And now I am freed from the last links in which 
misfortune held me.’’ She begged to be admit- 
ted into the order of the convent, and, after the 
year of her noviciate, she became a nun. 

Some of the old inhabitants of Wilna still re- 
member the fair, unfortunate nun; and have 
said that, in herdark grey woollen dress, her pale, 
serene countenance resembled that of an angel, 
who, compassionating mankind, dwelt on earth 
to alleviate their woes! 
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“ There is a certain charm about great supe- 
riority of intellect that winds into deep affec- 
tions, which a much more constant and even 
amiability of manners in lesser men, often fails 
to reach. Genius makes many enemies, but it 
makes sure friends—friends who forgive much, 
who endure long, who exact little; they partake 
of the character of disciples as well as friends. 
There lingers about the human heart a strong . 
inclination to look upward—to revere: in this 
inclination lies the source of religion, of loyalty, 
and also of the worship and immortality which 
are rendered so cheerfully to the great of old. 
And, in truth, it is a divine pleasure to admire! 
admiration seems in some measure to appropri- 
ate to ourselves the qualities it honours in others. 
We wed—we root ourselves to the natures we 
so love to contemplate, and their life grows a 
part of ourown. Thus, when a great man, who 
has engrossed our thoughts, our conjectures, our 
homage, dies, a gap seems suddenly left in the 
world—a wheel in the mechanism of our own 
being appears abruptly stilled ; a portion of our- 
selves, and not our worst portion—for how many 
pure, high, generous sentiments it contains !— 
dies with him.” —Eugene Aram. 





PROPOSALS FOR .FEMALE CLUBS, &c. 





A SONNET. 


I saw thee blooming, full of youthful grace, 
When bope and joy in every glance would speak ; 
When gladness revell’d on thy dimpled cheek, 
And love’s divine expression marked thy face: 
Again I saw thee, when the blushing trace 
Of health had vanish’d, languid, faint, and weak, 
And colourless, save where the sultry streak 
Of fever fili’d the faded rose-bud’s place : 
The smiling radiance of thine eyes was flown; 
No light or life was in their clouded beams, 
Save the wild brightness of unearthly gleams, 
When reason fied bewildered from her throne, 
And beauty vanish’d like the flowers that die 
Beneath the scorching suns of India’s sxy. 





Aaatn the violet of our early days 

Drinks beauteous azure from the golden sun, 
And kindles into fragrance at his blaze ; 

The streams, rejoic’d that winter’s work is done, 
Talk of to-morrow’s cowslips as they run. 

Wild apple, thou art blushing into bloom ! 

Thy leaves are coming, snowy-blossom’d thorn ! 
Wake, buried lily ! spirit quit thy tomb ! 

And thou, shade-loving hyacinth, be born! 
Then, haste, sweet rose! sweet woodbine hymn the mern, 
Whose dewdrops shall illume with pearly light, 
Each grassy blade that thick embattled stands 
From sea to sea, while daisies infinite 

Uplift in praise their little glowing hands, 

O’er every hill that under heav’n expands. 





From a late English Periodical. 


PROPOSALS FOR FEMALE CLUBS. 


Witt the ladies allow themselves to be ne- 
glected, without showing that they have in their 
own resources a fund on which they can rely? 
Will they own that they are completely depen- 
dent on mankind for amusement? We think 
they are above this. We feel assured that they 


possess a spirit of independence, which would 
make them spurn so base a calumny ; and we re- 
commend them to prove how much they are su- 
perior to such ideas, by instantly creating such 
societies as we shall presently mention. 


As the 
men seem to be dividing themselves into castes, 
women should be separated into classes ;—for the 
formation of which, we shall now offer them a few 
hints. 

As there are many ladies whose tastes and feel- 
ings are similar, and, consequently, whose pro- 
fessions are alike, such individuals should form 
separate communities. We first, as in duty 
bound, shall address ourselves to the more elder- 
ly of the fair sex. Their suffrages we are sure 
of. Weare well convinced that they can have 
no objection to Clubs, especially if they should 
happen to be “trumps.” To these respecta- 
ble and respected antiquities we heed scarce- 
ly describe the peculiar advantages of such 
meetings. Having passed through the danger- 
ous navigation of life, to the calmer tides of de- 
parting existence, what a noble and generous 
sacrifice do they make of the little time they are 
likely to possess, in pointing out the errors of 
those who are surrounded by the shoalsand quick- 
sands over which they have steered, doubtless 
with safety and credit. Then, like the proselytes 
of that immortal philosopher, St. John Long, their 
last moments are devoted toa rubber. Besides 
which, however democratic their opinions might 


have been in their younger days, no one, r 


they have arrived at years of discretion, (which 
some ill-natured people declare to be the north- 
west passage of a lady’s life,) was ever so unjust 
as to accuse them of disrespect towards “ Kings” 
and “ Queens.” A large establishment would to 
them be a great acquisition, and in such a one as 
we are recommending, we have no doubt all their 





tastes might be suited-to a tea. For there, with 
what exceeding comfort, among congenial spi- 
rits, would they be enabled to “ shuffle off this 
mortal coil ;” in :heir “ dealings” with each other 
to play the “ dewce” with satisfaction and repu- 
tation, and beat the great antagonist, by at least 
one “ honour.” 

There is a similar class to these, but who have 
had the advantage of living a life of celibacy; 
and. whom, we are certain, from a well-grounded 
dislike to mankind, will enter into our views with 
all the enthusiasm of which they are capable. 
As a separate community, they must succeed in 
banishing from their minds the objects of their 
aversion; for which laudable purpose nothing 
male should be allowed admission into their 
Club ;+-not even a Tom cat. The innocent 
creatures upon which they lavish their immacu- 
late affections, whether monkeys, pugs, parrots, 
or pusses, should all be of the softer sex. The 

’ first of these establishments should be entitled 
“The Dowagers,” the latter, “ The Senior La- 
dies.” 

We come now to ladies of a more tender age. 
There is a very large class, whose lives seem to 
be devoted to winning the hearts of the other sex, 
and with the most generous self-denial making no 
use of their triumphs. These are more familiarly 
known by the title of “ coquettes.” Ina state of 
single blessedness, or matrimonial felicity, thé rul- 
ing passion often appears equally visible. They 
may be distinguished by a superior attention to 
dress, a liberal use of smiles and approving looks, 
anda proper distribution of encouragement tosuit- 
ors, according to the length of their attachments. 
Some authors affirm that “ flirts” is another name 
for the same race, but we beg to assert a distinc- 
tion. Coquetterie is a woman’s philosophy, and 
is besides, an art only to be acquired by long 
practice, laborious study, and deep investiga- 
tion. Flirting is the natural impulse of the fe- 
male will. Every woman can flirt, but adistin- 
guished coquette is a far more intellectual being. 
Even if they were the same, they are so humer- 
ous, that it would take several Club Houses to 
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contain them. We*propésé:that two on a very 
large scale should be érected, which may bear 
their different names. 

There is a small comimunity, commonly called 
“ Prudes.” A prude is a female Diogenes, who 
rails at people of fashion, as if there was some- 
thing essentially wrong in their pursuits. She is 
quite shocked by the figurantes at the Opera, 
horrified by the indecorous costume made use of 
at the , and put to the blush by being 
told of an Glopement; she never opens a novel, 
or reads a newspaper, for fear the purity of her 
mind should be contaminated by their contents ; 
and faints at the sight of a footman with his coat 
off. This amiable race of individuals, though not, 
we are afraid, very numerous, have at least the 
advantage of being very select. To them it 
would be of incalculable benefit to be separated 
from the wickedness of the world, and to pass 
their lives in the pleasing employment, (if such a 
thing were possible,) of finding out each others 
virtues. 

We have frequently met with a vast number 
of young ladies, who seemed to breathe nothing 
but sighs, and speak nothing but sentiment— 
who have the happy faculty of being continually 
in love, between the years of fifteen and twenty. 
It matters little whether the object of affection 
be humble or exalted. Love levels all distinc- 
tions. The “sweet youth” possesses the virtues 
of a prince, though the unjust fates havemade 
him an ensign. “These are the chameleons of 
society—they feed upon poetical quotations, and 
a love tale provides them with a day’s meal.— 
They may be recognised by a downcast eye, a 
blushing cheek, and a slow tread; or a book and 
asofa. These may be called the “ Sentimentals,” 
and when collected together, may, instead of 
wasting their time in imaginary attachments, 
probably learn how to love each other. 











We come now to another numerous class, 
whose sole happiness consists in taking off the 
peculiarities of those around them. ‘These area 
witty, lively, and kkind-hearted community, com- 
monly calied “ Quizzers.” From one of the most 
admirable of the kind, we beg to render our ac- 
knowledgments, for having favoured us with the 
idea from whence this paper originated. Quiz- 
zing, we beg to say, is a gift; that it comes from 
heaven, is more than we shall assert; but it cer- 
tainly is a genius which cannot be acquired. 
The genuine “Quizzer” may be immediately 
known by a sparkling eye, and a restless tomgue ; 
a smiling mouth, and an oval cheek, possessing 
probably, the advantage of a dimple, to give the 
features an expression of archness and vivacity. 
They are a quick-witted generation; nothing 
escapes their notice, and they frequently perform 
their operations with so much skill, as to make 
their victim totally unaware of their object. We 

‘think that if this cleverness were confined to 
themselves, it would produce a wonderfully good 
effect; and therefore, a Club of professed Quiz- 
zers could not possibly be objected to. 

We have now enumerated the different classes 
into which the ladies should be divided. We 
have heard, indeed, that there are others, called 
* Scoids” and “ Vixens;” but we are so charita- 
ble as to believe, that, like Mammoths and Le- 
viathans, they no longer exist. If there should 
remain any class undescribed, they may unite 
together under the name of “ Junior Ladies.” 
We trust the adoption of this suggestion will be 
followed by all the benefits we have already no- 
ticed, and many for which we can find no room. 
All innocent and agreeable pleasures may be 
cultivated in these Clubs; which may form se- 

parate Gardens of Eden, with the advantage of 

not possessing any forbidden fruit, to lead into 
temptation the daughters of Eve. 





From a London Journal. 


PHILOSOPHY OF A BALL-ROOM. 


Ir is an amusing thing to stand in the out- 
skirts of what Lord Mulgrave terms the gown- 
,tearing, tugging, riving mob of a London ball- 
room, and speculate on the motives and views of 
the individuals of which it is composed. “ Je suis 
ici pour mon grandpere,” said the Duc de Rohan, 
at a seance of the French Academy. “ Et moi 
pour ma grammaire,” replied the Abbe de Le- 
vizac. “ J am here in honour of my grandfather,” 
~ might be observed by many a Fitzroy, Seymour, 
Somerset, or Bentinck at Almack’s;—* And I, 
in honour of my daughter, or niece, or protegee,” 
would be an apt rejoinder from half the ancient 
dames stationary on the satin sofas of the sanc- 
tuary. 

For a given number of personages, of propor- 
tionate means and condition of life, to meet to- 
gether for purposes of mutual amusement, is, in 
the abstract, a very reasonable employment of 





their superfluous time and superfluous coin. But 
in these days of sophistication, few things are to 
be considered in so bald and definite a point of 
view ; and of the three or four hundred human 
beings congregated together during the months 
of June and July, in certain “ matchless and 
magnificent mansions,’—garnished by Gunter 
with a sufficiency of pines and spring chickens, 
and by Michaud with minikin Collinet and his 
flageolet—we venture to assert that scarcely fifty 
are brought within its portals by a view to mu- 
tual entertainment. 

rst, in the list of guests, are those who go be- 
cause they are apprehensive of being classed 
among the uninvited; labouring through the 
toils of the toilet solely to prove their right of 
being there. Next come the idlers, who fly to 
the throng in the hope of getting rid of them- 
selves; finding it far more charming to yawn 
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away the evening, and grumble over the weari- 
ness, staleness, flatness, and unprofitableness of 
life among ladies in satin gowns, and gentlemen 
in satin cravats, than in the domestic desolation 
of home. After these, we rank the routineers, who 
order their carriages to the door at eleven o’clock 
P.M., every night between April and July, mere- 
ly because they have done the same every season 
for the last tern years;—persons, in fact, who go 
everywhere, and see every thing, because every 
body of their acquaintance does the same. Then 
we have the dowagers “ on business ;” intenton 
exhibiting “my youngest daughter—her first 
season,”—or “‘my sweet young friend, Lady Jane, 
quite a novice, as you may perceive, in gay scenes 
of this description.” A little further may be seen 
certain fading beauties, whose daughters and 
Lady Janes are still with the governess; profiting 
by their absence to listen to the whispers of the 
Colonel and Lord Henry, who are either already 
married, or not “ marrying men.” Close at hand 
are two or three husbands of the fading beauties ; 
either perplexed in the extreme by the mature 
coquetry. of their worse halves, or taking notes 
for a curtain lecture, or gathering data for con- 
jugal recrimination. Others, both of the Lady 
Janes, and the married beauties, are there at the 
hollow impulse of mere vanity; to show the 
beautiful robe a la Grecque, smuggled from Paris 


through Cholera and quarantine, or anxious to’ 


prove that, though the Duchess of Buccleugh’s 
diamonds are very fine, their own are more taste- 
fully set. A few “very good-natured friends” 
of the hostess go in hopes of discovering that the 
supper is deficient by a dozen of champaigne and 
half a dozen pounds of grapes; while one or two 
flirts of a somewhat pronounced notoriety, go 
that their names may be included in the Morning 
Post list of persons present, (or our own,) which 
thus endorses their passport to other and better 
balls. The young men go to prove that they are 
in fashion ; the middle-aged to show that they are 
not too old to be asked to balls; and the e/derlies 
because they find themselves shouldered at the 
Clubs, and can bestow in a ball-rgom their tedi- 
ousness without measure or limitation on any 
unlucky person whose carriage is ordered late. 

“I did not expect to see you here,” observes 
Mrs. A. to Mrs. B. on the landing-place leading 
to Lady F’s. ball-room, which neither has any 
chance of entering for the next half hour. 

“TI dare say not;—this is the first time 1 ever 
ventured here. But, to say the truth, I want to 
show people I am in town, without the bore of 
sending round my cards.” 

* How old Lady Maria is grown!—and what in 
the world does she mean by coming out so soon? 


It is very little more than a year since she lost 


her husband.” 

* If you had such lumber to dispose of as four 
ugly daughters, you would ‘take no note of 
time,’ as far as the forms of widowhood are con- 
cerned.” 

“ And there is the bride, Lady Mary Grubb! 
In my time people did not allow the world te en- 
croach upon their honeymoon!” 





» = 

“ But you see she caste by marry- 
ing a parvenu, time in showing peo- 
ple that the creature has Jess of the shop about 
him than might be expected.” 

* And her mother, the marchicness, I protest#”” 

“Of course. She is very wise to put a good 
face on this awkward business of her eldest 
daughter.” 

* And poor Mrs. manana care that her 
great, gawky, silly son, does not himself 
by blundering into the netsof the 
ladies." 

“ And Lady Helena watching her husband’s 
flirtation with Mrs. Tomtit, while her eye-glass 
actually trembles with jealous fury!” 

“ And little Clara Fidget, trying to find out by 
what vile designing damsel Lord Charles has 
been kidnapped away from her.” 

“There is scarcely any one here to-night,” 
cries Mrs. A., standing aside a moment, to make 
way for the crowd, which has already torn away 
ayard of her sabots. 

“ What can you expect in a house where they 
ask every body. Lady F. is in the popularity 
line. She invites whole families—from the great 
grandmother in her diamond stomacher, to the 
open-mouthed hobbledehoy in loose nankins, at 
home for his Easter holidays.” 

“ It is a great impertinence in people to inflict 
one with an indiscriminate mob. I shall never 
come here again. Ah! Colonel de Hauteville, I 
see you have struggled through the billows. 
What chance have we of getting into the ball- 
room.” 

“ Luckily; for you, very little. Itis avery bad 
ball—hardly a face one knows.” 

“ Sir William, you have been dancing, I per- 
ceive?” 

“ There is no other way of getting room to stir 
in a crowd of this sort. I was obliged to ask one 
of Lady F’s. daughters to waltz, to escape from 
between two great fat women, who were squeez- 
ing me into gold-beater’s skin. Dunbar! How 
are you?” 

* How am I? why, very much bored, of course. 
What shall we do? [Is there a supper?” 

* Not such a one asa Christian man should 
venture on. Let us go to Crockford’s.” 

“ With all my heart. Make haste. Lady F. . 
will be laying violent hands on youyand weetng 
you to dance.” 

“If 1 do, &c. &c. &c.” 

In nine cases out of ten, such, or such like, is 
the dialogue of the very people who have passed 
two hours between dinner and dressing time 
yawning on a sofa, lest they should be betrayed 
into going unfashionably early—who have endur- 
ed for another hour the pains and penalties of 
being laced, curled, rouged, stuck with a paper 
of pins, and fidgetted by the difficult coalition of 
three dozen hooks-and-eyes, in order to do ho- 
nour to the assembly; and who, at last, insist on 
dragging two unoffending quadrupeds, and two 
or three wretched domestics, out of their beds in 
“ the sweet o’ the night,” in order that they may 
be seen and see, by candjelight, a crowd of idle 


young 
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men and women of fashion, whom they may see 
by daylight any dayein the week. 

Yet hence the poor are clothed, the mean are 
fed; and-the philosophy of the ball-room com- 
pels us to acknowledge, that of the persons thus 
occupied, very few are capable of employing 
themselves to better purpose. 


ON MUSIC. 

Tue first traces of music are to be found in 
Egypt, where musical instruments, capable of 
much variety and expression, existed, at a time 
when other nations were in an uncivilized state. 
The invention of the lyre is ascribed to Hermes 
Trismegistus, the Mercury of the Egyptians, 
which is a proof of its antiquity ; but a still greater 
proof of the existence of musical instruments 
amongst them at a very early period, is drawn 
from the figure of an instrument said to be re- 
presented on an obelisk, erected, as is supposed, 
by.Sesostris, at Heliopolis. This instrument, by 
means of its neck, was capable with only two 
strings, if tuned fourths, of furnishing that series 
of sounds, called by the ancients a heptachord ; 
and if tuned fifths, of producing an octave. 

As Moses was skilled in all the learning of the 
Egyptians, it is probable that the Israelites, who 
interwove music in all their religious ceremo- 
nies, borrowed much from that people. That 
the Greeks took their first ideas of music from 


the Egyptians is clear from this, that they as- 
cribed the invention of the lyre to Mercury, al- 
though they made Apollo to be the god of music, 
and gave him that instrument to play upon. In 
no coumtry was music so much cultivated as in 
Greece. The muses, as well as Apollo, Bacchus, 
and other gods and demi-gods, practised or pro- 


moted it in some way or other. Their poets are 
supposed to have been like the Celtic and Ger- 
man bards, and the Scalds of Iceland and Scan- 
dinavia, who went about singing their poems in 
the streets and the palaces of princes. 

In this manner did Orpheus, Homer, Hesiod, 
Sappho and others, recite their verses; and, in 
after times, on the institution of the games, Si- 
monides, Pindar, and other poets, celebrated in 
Public the exploits of the victors. The instru- 
ments known in the time of Homer, were the 
lyre, flute, syrinx, and trumpet. The invention 
of notation and musical characters is ascribed to 
Terpander, a poet and musician, who flourished 

71 years before Christ. We afterwards find 
philosophers, as well as poets, among the number 
of those who admired and cultivated music, theo- 
retically as well as practically;as Pythogoras, 
Plato, Aristotle, Aristozenus, Euclid and many 
others. Pythagoras is celebrated for his discove- 
ries in this science, namely, for that of musical 
ratios, and the addition of an eighth string to the 
lyre. The former of these~he is supposed to 
have derived from the Egyptians. He also ex- 
plained the theory of sounds, and reduced it to a 
science. Aristozenus is the most ancient writer 
on music, of whose works there are any remains. 
Euclid followed up the idea of Pythagoras’ ratios, 





which he reduced to a mathematical demonstra- 
tion. To this list of Greek writers, may be added 
Nichomachus, Gerasenus, Alypius, Gaudentius, 
Bacchius, senior, Ptolemy the astronomer, and 
Aristides Quintillian, whose works are still ex- 
tant. These wrote under the Roman Emperors, 
many of whom cultivated music, and followed the 
theory of the Greeks. Among the Roman wri- 
ters may be reckoned Vitruvius, who in his ar- 
chitecture touches lightly on this subject; also 
Martianus Capella, and Boethius, who wrote in 
the decline of the empire. After them, some 
centuries elapsed before the science of music 
met with any particular attention. Its introduc- 
tion into the church service prevented it from 
falling, like other arts, into total neglect. Instru- 
mental music was introduced into the public ser- 
vice of the church under Constantine the Great. 
The practice of chanting the psalms was begun 
in the western churches, by St. Ambrose, about 
350 years after Christ: 300 years after the method. 
of chanting was improved by St. Gregory the 
Great. It was probably introduced into England 
by St. Augustine, and greatly improved by St. 
Dunstan. The use of the organ probably com- 
menced in the Greek church, where it was call- 
ed hydraulicon, or the water organ. The first 
organ known in Europe, was sent as a present 
to King Pepin, from the Emperor Constantine 
‘Compronymus. It came into general use in 
France, Germany, and England, in the tenth 
century. Soon after this, music began to be cul- 
tivated as a science, particularly in Italy, where 
Guido, a monk of Arezzo, first conceived the 
idea of counter-point, or the division of music 
into parts, by points set opposite to each other, 
and formed the scale afterwards known by the 
name of the gamut. This was followed by the 
invention of the time table, and afterwards by 
regular compositions of music. But the exercise 
of the art was for a long time confined to sacred 
music, during which period secular music was 
followed by itinerant poets and musicians, after 
the manner of the ancients. Of this description 
were the troubadours in France, the Welsh 
bards or harpers in England, and the Scotch 
minstrels. 
" a oe 

IncrP1EnNT disorders of the teeth are too gene- 
rally neglected. Every parent should, as an 
imperative duty, submit his child’s mouth to the 
inspection of a judicious dentist at least twice a 
year. The amount of trouble and agony suffered 
from this species of negligence would, doubtless, 
startle and appal any one who could behold it in 
the aggregate. Yet what shameful cowards most 
men are in this respect. Day after day, month 
after month slips away, after they discover the 
inroads of decay, before they can muster resolu- 
tion to set themselves in the dentist’s chair; and 
too many procrastinate, till driven by intense 
anguish to the crisis; and then, instead of the 
slight operation that would have been originally 
necessary, are edified with the extraction of two 
or three, which earlier attention might have 
preserved. 
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4 LEGEND OF THE WREKIN. 


. 


“ This desert soll 


Wants not her hidden lustre ; 
Nor want we skill, or art, front whence to raise 


Magnificence."’"—Mitron. 


A wip tract of country is that which lies 
round about, and, in fact, forms the Wrekin; 
and well did the little dreary, desolate, and iso- 
lated hamlet of Wrekinswold merit its appella- 
tion. The few scattered cottages of which it 
consisted, stood on ground whose gradual swell 

some places the appearance of hills, 
absurdly misnamed, wren magnhi- 


- geography-books,” into “ moun-— 


hills, like many others, were, as 
try for miles around them, at the 
h we write, a vast expanse of ste- 


were attempted to be turned into ara 

repaying the labours of the agriculturi 

too arid to be into pasturage. 
inhabitants of Wrekinswold were, consequently, 
a poor and idle race; and, hand in hand with 
their poverty and idleness, went ignorance and 
superstition. 

Amongst the proprietors and cultivators of 
land, residing in the vicinity of Wrekinswold, 
was a man named Howison, who had, it was sup- 
posed, amassed a considerable fortune, by suc- 
cessful experiments upon the unpromising district 
in which stood his habitation. But Howison pos- 
sessed another treasure—a lovely and beloved 
daughter, for whom he had toiled incessantly, 
and who, it was well known, was destined to in- 
herit the fruits of his labours. This motive had 
undoubtedly, at first, stimulated the fortunate 
farmer to those bold agricultural speculations, in 
which the risk was exceedingly great, but the 
success, if achieved, splendid; yet, after awhile, 
losing sight of his original incentive to exertion, 
the love of lucre, for itself only, took complete 
possession of his soul, and he became a hard- 
hearted, selfish, and penurious man. The poor 
have generally, except where they happen to be 
personally concerned, a great idea that divine 
retribution will almost immediately overtake the 
evil-doer; and the neighbours of Howison, who 
had readily attributed his uncommon prosperity 
to the peculiar favour of heaven, upon this la- 
mentable change in his disposition, expected 
nothing less than to witness some terrible mani- 
festation of its wrath; shall we add that their 
“wish was father to the thought.” At length 
their evil anticipations were destined to be gra- 
tified; and -not one, but many successive bad 
seasons caused the farmer’s crops to fail, and his 
cattle to be seized with an infectious disease. 
Howison was impoverished, but not ruined; and, 
whilst his avaricious heart was filled with grief, 
to find that he had lost the fruits of many years’ 

I. 





toi], a sudden and happy thought aout, that 
his daughter should, at any rate, become the rich 
lady he had always designed her to be; the only 
difficulty was how to effect it. 

At Wrekinswold resided a young fellow, 
styled Tony Ryecroft;, of whom nobody knew any 
thing but that he was a very disorderly personage, 
considered himself a gentleman, dressed like a 
lounging, slatternly country squire—suffered his 
neighbours to understand that he was as wealthy 
as idle; (and far from ordinary was his idleness) 
but whence came he and his money, or the means 
whereby le made it, was a mystery—for that 
make it he must, seemed evident to the boors of 
Wrekinswold, who could not believe that upon 
vice and idleness heaven showered blessings 
hardly obtained by the frugal, virtuous, and in- 
dustrious. So some fancied that he must be en- 
gaged in the smuggling trade ; others, more wise- 
ly, considering the inland situation of Shropshire, 
imagined him a shareholder in a mine, or gene- 
ralissimo of a company of highwaymen; some, 
again, pronounced him to be “a limb of the law,” 
and others “ a limb of Satan,” a distinction, be it 
however observed, without a difference m the 
apprehension of wiser people than the inhabitants 
of Wrekinswold. 

Tony Ryecroft was an old and ardent admirer" 
of Kate Howison; but the poor girl, by nomeans 
captivated with his ruffianly demeanour, slovenly 
attire, lax principles, and the mystery attached 
to his birth, connexions, and mode of life, had 
not only received his addresses with the contume- 
ly they merited, but had obtained her father’s 
sanction to a union with her long and well-be- 
loved Walter Burton—that is, as soon as gold 
should be added to the good and gentle gifts 
which nature had lavished on him. Howisen, 
with his affairs in an unprosperous condition, 
now only became anxious to get his daughter off 
hand as quickly as possible, and recollecting that 
Tony Ryecroft was a husband for her at any 
time, (and, as he had always protested, at any 
price,) he scrupled not to declare null and void 
all stipulations and promises between himself, his 
daughter, and poor Walter; vowing that he 
would disinherit her if she did not immediately 
consent to accept the hand of Ryecroft. In vain 
Kate wept, pleaded, reasoned, and remonstrated ; 
her father (as fathers frequently are) was inexo- 
rable. Poor Kate! to hersuch severity was new; 
and sad was the lesson she had now to learn, that 
adversity could steel the heart of a hitherto fond 
parent, though an irreligious man, against a faith- 
ful and loving child, 
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It was a blustering evening in autumn: the 
winds moaned fearfully about the Wrekin, and 
dark, heavy clouds scudded across the sky. 
Tony Ryecroft was seated beside a roaring coal- 
fire, in the ancient dilapidated mansion which he 
called his own, and which had formerly belonged 
to the Lord of the Wrekin, whose family had let 
it to Tony Ryecroft, upon his first appearance in 
the hamlet, at a rent little superior to that by 
which, from time immemorial, bats, birds, ver- 
min, and. reptiles, had tenanted the ruined edi- 
fice. Tony, we say, was sitting beside a large 
pit-coal fire—not dreaming, like the poet who 
listens in ecstacy to the fierce, wild music of 
the rushing blast, whilst he conjures up an Ar- 
cadia in the glowing carbone—but busily en- 
gaged in watching a large nondescript vessel 
upon it, in which, apparently, a metallic compo- 
sition of saffron hue was bubbling and,steaming. 
At no great distance from him stood a table, 
strewed with lumps of various metals, and a 
strange assortment of moulds, sand, screws, gim- 
lets, files, gravers, instruments, and combinations 
of the mechanical powers, for which it would have 
been difficult for the uninitiated to have found 
aname or use. Tony, however, was Rosicrucian 
enough to know very well what he was about; 
his door was bolted and doubly locked, and he 
expected no interruption to his pursuits on such 
a forbidding evening. But a violent ringing at 
the great gate of his fortalice announced a visitor, 
and though he had given a strict charge to the 
old woman, who officiated for him in every male 
and female capacity, to admit no one, and though 
he heard her pertinaciously protesting that he 
was ‘Snot at home,” yet, to his extreme dismay, 
he also heard the intruder exclaim, as with heavy 
strides he approached the door of his sanctum, 
“ Don’t tell me about ‘ not at home;’ I know that 
be is, and I must and will see him.” 

The intruder now reached Ryecroft’s apart- 
ment, on the door of which he bestowed many a 
hearty knock, exclaiming, at intervals, “ Why, 
Tony—Tony Kyecroft—let me in, I say.” At 
last Ryecroft, from within, replied, in a solemn 
tone, “‘ Bubasticon itheologysticus ! which, being 
interpreted, good neighbour, means—Demon 
avauni!” “TI say, Tony,” cried the stranger, 
* please to be putting no tricks upon me. I am 
neither a demon nor a good neighbour ;* but, as 
you may know by my voice, if you have an ear 
left, your old friend Howison.” “ Passpara 

, dentemasticon !”’ answered Ryecroft, 
“which is, being interpreted, Welcome, for I 
know thee! and here thou shalt enter, an thou 
fearest not.” 

Tony then said, in his usual manner, unfasten- 
ing the door, “‘ As you have spoiled all my philo- 
sophical work for to-night, and I fear, too, for 
many succeeding nights, I cannot bid you so cor- 
dially welcome as——” “ Aye, but you will 
though, when you know what I’ve come to say. 
Faugh! what an odour of burnt tin, or copper, 
or brimstone, mayhap. Why, Tony, what have 


* Good neighbour—a respectful term for the fairies. 








you there, simmering on the fire? And what do 
you mean by these queer instruments? and, 
above all, what is come to your tongue that you 
talk so outlandish “2g 

Ryecroft replied only with a most mysterious 
look, and re-fastening the door, stole again on 
tip-toe to his seat. Howison took the chair op- 
posite, and as he held his large, tanned hands 
within an inch of the fire, whilst his grey curious 
eye roved stealthily over the apartment and the 
person of its owner—whose linen trowsers, waist- 
coat opened at the breast, and uncovered arms, 
excited on so cold an evening no small surprise 
—he ventured to ask him, whether the warm 
work in which he seemed to be engaged were 
magic ? 

“ Even so,” replied Ryecroft, with all the gra- 
vity he could command; “ but, my excellent 
friend, start not—the branch of m 
you now behold me occupied, bel 
black art, but is natural magi 
the golden one, which has no kind ¢ 
with the otk ers. Golden, indeed, 
it teaches, by the science : 
s and transmutations, how to com- 
at is, how to mak | 4 
gh!” whistled the and de- 
lighted lover of wealth, pe, up and seizing 
our alchymist’s hand, which he almost wrung off 
in the fervour of his transport—“ there’s some 
sense in that kind of magic! Ah! Master Rye- 
croft! 1 once fancied that I too had made, though 
in a different way, and with huge toil and trou- 
ble, a little of that same gold; but-——” 

Here poor Howison bent his head over the 
molten metal until his nose almost touched it; 
and whether its deleterious fumes, or the over- 
whelming considération of Tony’s extraordinary 
power for the accumulation of wealth, deprived 
him of articulation, is uncertain; but decidedly 
he found himself unable to conclude his observa- 
tion. Tony was kind enough partially to relieve 
him from his embarrassment: - 

“My good friend, you mean to say that you 
find gold of late neither so easy to obtain, nor, 
when once lost, to recover.”” Howison sighed 
deeply, and looked perplexed. Tony continued: 
—* A man can’t help bad seasons; even with 
“me, all is not fair weather; for instance, your 
visit this evening renders vain all the long labours 
of an entire day. The contents of that vessel 
are useless to me now.” b 

Consternation and horror were depicted on 
Howison’s countenance at this avowal; he ma- 
naged to stammer out a few apologies for his un- 
lucky intrusion, and tremulously to inquire the 
cause of so strange a fatality. 

“Why, you see, my dear sir,” said Ryecroft, 
drawing his chair close to Howison’s, and assum- 
ing one of his best aspects of mystery—“ hist ! 
what was that?” lookiag cautiously round the 
room, “1 hope that no one is present but our- 
selves.” ‘* { hope—I believe so, too,” replied his 
terrified listener, not daring to look behind him, 
lest his eyes should encounter the apparition of a 

wicked Lord of the Wrekin, who was particular- 
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ly believed to trouble the deserted mansion- 
house, “I fancy, Master Ryecroft, it was only 
the wind which shrieks to-night.” 

“Well, sir, it might have been; but, as I was 
about to remark—when engaged in this little bu- 
siness, I am obliged to be particularly careful, 
since the White Art has determined enemies in 

spirits who are sole agents in the 

are sure to trouble me 

that I am employed in 

Nay, such is their 

intrude upon me, 

iliar friend; and had 

e been other than you 

seemed by your voice, you could not have with- 
stood bubasticon itheologysticus. But it is not in- 


terruption only from the spiritual world whieh I 
have to fear when at my profitable he 


as there is as much magic in the art of making 
gold as there is in the shining metal when made, 
I can only undertake this business under certain 
conjanctions and influences of the planets; and 
should mortal shadow cross the heavenly houses, 
the dominant spirits are offended, and my power 
lost for the space of seventy hours.” 

This absurd jargon, which was relished by 
Howison in exact proportion to its unintelligibi- 
lity, so exalted Tony in his credulous hearer’s 
estimation, that, after gazing at him for some 
minutes in silent awe, he ventured to inquire 
whether so wise a man could not teach him some 
secret whereby to ensure good crops and sound 
cattle in future. 

“To say the truth, sir,” replied Ryecroft, “I 
have long been thinking of you in this very mat- 
ter; for, admiring Kate Howison as I do, I can- 
not unmoved behold adversity overtake her sire; 
and if I have hitherto, when I knew the means of 
assisting you laid in my power, held my peace, 
attribute such conduct to any motives but indif- 
ference and unkindness. Perhaps I might dread 
the charge of impertinent interference in family 
affairs, which concerned not myself; or, perhaps, 
I might be aware of certain conditions which, of 
necessity, I must impose upon him whose fallen 
fortunes I desired to raise, and which would un- 
happily seem, in his eyes, to compromise the dis- 
interestedness of my heart.” 

“Conditions! you mean my daughter’s hand ! 
By all that’s holy, she shall be yours,” exclaimed 
Howison, in ecstacy; “and, to say the truth, 
Tony, it was this very matter which brought me 
here tu-night.” 

“Indeed!” answered the wily Ryecroft, “why, 
to be candid with you in return, I am not now 
so anxious about Kate, after her decided rejec- 
tion of me. But come—my conditions are sim- 
ply these: that you make over all your property 
to her whom [ once loved; or rather, draw up 
an instrument which shall cause the revenue of 
your farm to revert, upon your decease, to him 
who shall then be her husband.” 

* 1t shall be done,” cried Howison, in raptures; 
“ what next?” 

“If you can certainly assure me of the per- 
formance of this condition——” 





“T can—I do.” 

“Then hearken to what lam going to com- 
municate:—-You are aware,” he continued, 
“that Satan, (bubasticon itheologysticus!) as 
Prince of the Air, is entrusted with the sole com- 
mand of all tempests, winds, frosts, blights, &€., 
which, falling upon the earth, injure its fruits and 
cattle. This power then, ought, as far as is al- 
lowable, to be conciliated; and, if he be not, 
fearful is his vengeance upon the presumptuous 
mortal who insults him by disregarding his su- 
premacy. In Scotland, therefore, it has been, 


. from time immemorial, a sensible custom, to set 


apart a small portion, as a rood or two, or half 
an acre of arable ground, as an offering to the 
evil spirit, whom, for fear of offending, they de- 
signate by some friendly title, as good man, good 
fellow, &c.; this portion, which is left uncultivat- 
ed, and, with certain ceremonies in which I am 
competent to instruct you, consecrated to the 
demon, is termed the ‘ Goodman’s Croft,’ in plain 
English, ‘ Fiend’s Field.’ Now, Master Howi- 
son, it has struck me that the late extraordinary 
losses of a man hitherto so thriving as yourself, 
can only be referred to your want of respect to- 
wards the dark power, who, perceiving you add- 
ing acre to acre, purchasing this field, and en- 
closing that portion of stony, sterile, waste land, 
without setting apart so much as half an inch for 
himself, has resented the neglect, you best know 
how.” 

“ Nothing more likely,” answered Howison. 

The advice consequent upon this communica- 
tion was, that Howison should enclose a fresh 
portion of common, not the old worn ground, and 
that there should be an annual sacrifice of a black 
cock and a sheep’s heart stuck with pinsy in the 
croft at midnight. The ceremonies of the con- 
secration, Master Ryecroft was, at his leistre, to 
arrange. Howison then took his leave, sincerely 
thankful and marvellously enlightened; repeat- 
ing incessantly, during his dreary homeward 
walk, (as far as he could count the syllables,) the 
mysterious exclamation to which the alchymist 
had attached so magical a meaning. 

Kate Howison and Walter now saw with de- 
spair, that their hopes were to be frustrated by 
avarice on one side, and craftiness on the other; 
and whilst they felt themselves the victims of 
Ryecroft, they knew that Howison was his dupe. 
Kate, however, who still retained, in spite of her 
father’s sordid feelings, some little influence pver 
his hard heart, gained, by tears, entreaties, and 
other all-prevailing female arguments, the res- 
pite of one entire year ere her dreaded union 
with Ryecroft; for,as Howison could not help 
acknowledging, there was some reason in -her 
observation, that she would then be of age, and 
he himself would have had an opportunity. of 
proving whether Tony had actually ensured to 
him the promised prosperity. 

It was the evening of the 3lst of October, the 
celebrated vigil of All Saint’s Day—more fami- 
liarly known, perhaps, as the Scottish and Irish 
Hallowe’en—when Howison, after frequent con- 
ferences with Tony Ryecroft, proceeded to act 
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for, and by himself, according to the adept’s in- 
structions. He had lately enclosed a considera- 
ble portion of the Wrekinwolds, lying at a dis- 
tance of about three miles from his home, and 
behind some of the highest of the hills. The 
Fiend’s Field, a full and fair acre of this acqui- 
sition, was situated at its extremity, and was 
upor this auspicious evening to be consecrated. 
Howison, who had invited a party of his daugh- 
ter's young friend’s, Walter and Ryecroft among 
them, to burn nuts and try charms with her, 
drank deep potations of strong ale; and, at a 


signal given by Ryecroft, soon after the clock _ 


had struck eleven, wrapped himself in his great 
frieze coat, took down his massy oaken cudgel, 
and sallied forth—joked, of course, by his juve- 
nile guests, who asserted that he was going to dip 
his shirt-sleeves in the fairy spring beyond the 
hills. Heedless of their jests, Howison went on 
his way, but with an exceedingly heavy heart, 
thus to quit a warm fire-side, blythe company, 
and excellent cheer, for a long, dreary, and cold 
walk over thé Wrekinwolds—the wind howling, 
the rain falling in sullen, heavy drops, the night 
dark as death, and such a night, too! the witch- 
ing one of all the year, and its witching hour so 
nigh! And what was he going todo? unto whom 
to offer sacrifice? To be sure he did it but asa 
mere piece of foolish formality, to please Rye- 
croft; there could be nothing sinful in such a 
frolic, more than in those simple charms in which 
he knew, at twelve o’clock, all the gay youths 
and maidens at the Grange would be engaged. 

Thus, alternately a prey to the smitings of 
conscience and the sophistries which were to 
heal them, and frequently whistling, singing, and 
repeating aloud the efficacious scrap of magical 
lore taught him by Tony, Howison contrived to 
find his way across hilly, arable, and waste lands, 
to his new territory. The walls of an old stone 
building, of which the country people could give 
no satisfactory account, stood in the portion 
fenced off for the Fiend’s Field. Some believed 
it to have been a Catholic chapel, dedicated to 
St. Hubert, the hunter’s patron, and thence 
termed Hubb’s House on the Hill; some thought 
itan ancient watch-tower, whilst others, refer- 
ring its origin to the Romans, thought they dis- 
played an extraordinary share of erudition by 
the conjecture. All, however, agreed that it had 
been for ages the resort of fairies, apparitions, 
and witches, who held an annual festival 
on the Wrekin, though on what night of the 
“year none could positively say, since no person 
had ever yet been found sufficiently courageous 
to watch in and about Hubb’s House, in order 
to effect so important a discovery. 

The recollection of these traditions, tended by 
no means to raise the sinking spirits of Howison, 
whose teeth fairly chattered with affright, and 
whose limbs almost failed him, as he groped his 
way into the building, where Ryecroft had assur- 
ed him he must offer the propitiary sacrifice. 
The slightest degree of fear was to be deprecated, 
as liable to incense the being whom he came to 
eonciliate ; a circumstance that added to his tre- 
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pidation. Terror and fatigue, occasioned by the 
pace at which he had walked to reach the ruin 
ere the stroke of midnight, caused him to sink 
almost exhausted upon the ground ; but, recover- 
ing, he took from his pocket a tinder-box and 
matches, struck a light and set fire toa previously 
prepared pile of furze, sticks, and fagots, mingled 
with turf,damp earth, and sto 
prevent its immediate comb 
from a niche in the ruine 
and the heart brought. 
the day by Tony and 
the blazing altar, 
taught him for the 
slipped by mistake the 
whose signification, according to Ryecroft, was 
% avaunt.” 

jately a burst of wild deridiaaiamghter, 
0 d that it shook the walls of the crazy build- 
ing, and seemed echoed and re-echoed by every 
stone, saluted the ears of Howison, and this had 
no sooner subsided, than a voice, whose tone 
seemed to freeze the very blood at his heart, ex- 
claimed, “ Fool! Passpara :conathem dentimas- 
ticon, thou would’st say. Wherefore am I sum- 
moned?” The white curling smoke, which had, 
upon the firing of the combustible altar, rolled 
in gross, suffocating volumes around the narrow 
area enclosed by the ruined walls, having found 
a vent through the roofless tower as through an 
ample chimney, now rose majestically upwards 
in a dense white column, mingled with bright 
streams of ascending flame; so that Howison 
was clearly enabled to discern standing before 
him a black and gigantic apparition, whose 
dusky countenance was stern and sorrowful, and 
whose glittering eyes, illumined by the reflection 
of the burning materials, glowed like living fires. 
Howison, at length, in faltering accents, gave 
utterance to the lesson he had studied. 

“ J, a poor fortune-fallen mortal, have sum- 
moned thee, in order to crave for the futute 
fruitful crops and sound cattle; is my sacrifice 
accepted ?” 

“Art thou ready,” interrupted the power, 
gloomily, “ to fulfil the terms agreed upon by our 
trusty servant, Anthony Ryecroft?” 

The mortal bowed his assent, for terror had 
sealed his tongue. 

“ Thy sacrifice is accepted then,” pronounced 
the demon ; “ see that thou fail not in thy com- 
pact, lest when we meet again, for we shall meet 


}——— 

“] know it!” groaned Howison: “ upon this 
same night next year, shall we—” 

At this moment the distant church-clock slew- 
ly chimed twelve; the blazing altar became sud- 
denly extinct; a hollow rushing sound echoed 
through the ruin, and Howison, half frenzied 
darted from its shade. 

Wild, wet, and haggard, at about ten minutes 
to one, he entered the Grange; his guests were 
gone, and Kate, beside a cheerful fire, was await- 
ing her father’s return in a mood as cheerful, 
ready to jest with him upon his secret expedi- 
tion ; but when he rushed in with the wildness of 
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a maniac, and sat with staring eyes fixed on the 
fire, without uttering a syllable, the poor alarmed 
girl could only ask him, in broken accents, what 
he had done, what he had seen. At length she 
placed in his damp, cold hand, a glass of mulled 
ale; and, a little refreshed, he’replied to her re- 
monstrances, “ Go to bed, child—to bed, 1 say; 
but remember your father in your prayers, for 
he may never pray again.” And he left his ter- 
rified and hapless daughter to muse upon and to 
mourn the dreadful meaning of his words. 

During the ensuing year it was singular that 
Hewison had not the slightest occasion to com- 
plain of a bad season, scanty damaged crops, or 
diseased cattle; he and Ryecroft lived upon 
terms of extreme intimacy, while Walter Burton 
and Kate still continued, though more covertly 
than heretofore, their affectionate intercourse; 
but some rumours getting afloat that Howison 
having entered into a compact with the evil 
power, had consecrated to him that acre of his 
estate in which stood the old haunted chapel of 
St. Hubert, the inhabitants of Wrekinswold, 
though not, as we hinted at the commencement 
of our tale, the most virtuous peasantry in exist- 
ence, looked coldly and askance ypon him, tak- 
ing credit to themselves for superior sanctity, 
because they had not fallen so deeply into the 
gulf of perdition. 

The marriage of Ryecroft and Kate was fixed 
for the first of November, in the year succeeding 
that in which the sacrifice was consummated; 
consequently the anniversary of this event, which 
was to be observed with similar ceremonies, fell 
upon the vigil of All-Hallows and of her bridal. 
A larger party than that which had assembled at 
the Grange the year preceding, were now met 
for the double purpose of celebrating the rites of 
“spritely” Hallowe’en, and the approaching 
nuptials of one so universally beloved. This 
party—when Kate beheld her father depart, as 
he had done exactly a twelvemonth before, on 
his mysterious nocturnal errand—she strove to 
detain until his return, conjecturing that his 
second ramble would not be longer than the first. 
One o’clock, however, struck, and the rustic 
company rose to depart; the rival lovers, only, 
perceiving her anxiety for her father, would not 
quit her. Ryecroft pressed her much to retire 
to rest, urging, that as she must rise early in 
order to prepare for a ceremony which was to 
take place at eight o’clock, she needed repose. 
His entreaties were replied to in a tone of bitter- 
ness which with Kate was very unusual; and, 
after an apology from Ryecroft, for having unin- 
tenticnally offended, the trio maintained a gloomy 
silence, anxiously listening for the steps of How- 
ison. But nothing stirred to interrupt the awful 
stillness (which began to press upon the hearts of 
the alarmed party like a heavy weight) save the 
dropping embers amd the unwearying click of 
the clock. 

The hour of two at length struck, louder, each 
fancied, than it had ever done before; and Kate, 
bursting into tears, exclaimed, “ One hour longer 
will I await my father, and, if he return not then, 





he shall be sought, for harm hath surely happen- 
ed unto him!” She described his agitation upon 
his return upon the Hallowe’en past from his 
nocturnal expedition, which, she now declared 
her conviction, was undertaken for unhallowed 
purposes, adding—“ And now that we are on the 
subject, do tell me, Master Ryecroft, what my 
poor father meant by purchasing a piece of land 
which still lies fallow, and which, it seems, he 
never intends to cultivate?” ~ 

Tony refused to afford her the slightest infor: 
mation,‘and his companions witnessed with sur” 
prise the ashy paleness of his countenance, and 
a perplexity, perturbation, and terror, which all 
his efforts at ease and self-possession were ineffi- 
cient to conceal. He had frequent recourse to 
some brandy, which, with the remains of the All- 
Hallowmass supper, still stood on the table, and 
at last, overcome by the frequency of the appli- 
cation, he fell into a profound slumber. 

“ Were it not,” said Kate, “ for my uneasiness 
respecting my father, I could laugh at the un- 
lover-like figure of that reprobate, and at the 
trick we have played him. Ah, Walter! how 
strangely surprised will he be to-morrow when I 
declare in church—Hark! did you not hear a 
noise ?”’ 

Nothing, in fact, was stirring, yet Kate unfas- 
tened the door of the house nearest the road by 
which she knew her father must return, and 
looked out. It was’a clear, frosty moonlight 
night, but no Howison appeared; and as the 
hour passed witlicut his arrival, Burton began, 
like poor Kate, to forebode the worst ; so insisting 
that she should retire, and suffering Ryecroft to 
remain where he was and sleep off the effects of 
the brandy, he set forth alone in quest of the un- 
happy Howison. Kate threw herself upon the 
bed in her clothes, and, having for another hour 
prayed as fervently as she wept bitterly, sunk 
exhausted into a kind of doze that might rather 
be termed stupefaction than repose. From this 
state she was aroused by a violent rapping at her 
chamber door: it was now full daylight, though 
the morning was cold and cloudy. 

“ Kate, my dear girl, for heaven’s sake, 
come here!” exclaimed Walter, as he still 
knocked and lifted in vain the latch of the bolted 
door. 

This was followed by a mingling of. voicé8, a 
low deep hum as of consternation and sorrow. 
With trembling hand, Kate unfastened the’ door, 
and Walter, drawing her gently from the cham- 
ber, endeavoured in a tender and soothing tone 
to prepare her mind for the fatal tidings. 

“ Gracious God!” cried the afflicted girl, “ my 
father—my poor father—is then no more! Speak, 
is it not so? And Ryecroft is his murderer!” 

“ Hush, dear Kate, hush! we may not, without 
cause, thus put any man’s life in jeopardy. Rye- 
croft, suspicious as is his flight from Wrekins- 
wold, was, you know, sitting with us when this 
lamentable accident befel your poor father ; 
whose body | found at some distance from hence, 
bearing, as you will perceive, when you have 
sufficient firmness to gaze upon it, every indica- 
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tion of having been destroyed by gunpowder, or 
something like it.” 

» A neighbour now entered, panting for breath. 
He brought tidings that Hubb’s House was to- 
tally demolished—not one stone being left upon 
another! that fragments of the building were 
strewn about Goodman’s Croft and the fields 
near it, and that all were blackened and burnt, as 
if the place had been destroyed by an explosion. 

** How curious is it,” observed Kate, looking 

@? through her tears, after an hour or two had 
elapsed, “that neither my unhappy parent, nor 
Anthony Ryecroft, should be here on this event- 
ful morning, to learn that 1 became your wife 
three months ago!” 

The opinion now entertained was, that Rye- 
croft had endeavoured to secure immediately 
that wealth for which alone he desired the heiress 
of the infatuated Howison; and that only a few 
hours previous to the marriage, when he might 
fancy that nothing could delay it, luring his luck- 
less dupe, under superstitious pretences, to a 
lonely and shunned ruin, in the middle of the 
night, he there accomplished his destruction ; 
having instigated him to light a pile of combusti- 
ble materials, which contained, unknown to his 
victim, a quantity of gunpowder. The rustics of 
Wrekinswold, however, tenacious of the super- 
stitions of their day and country, affirmed, that as 
Howison failed to perform the promise, his daugh- 
ter being already married, the evil one had 


thought proper to carry off the soul of the unfor-* 


tunate man in a tempest of sulphur and fire; 
leaving behind, to ensure the destruction of Rye- 
croft, the blackened and mangled corpse. 
Ryecroft was, in the course of a few days, ap- 
prehended and securely lodged in Shrewsbury 
jail. Being convicted upon another serious and 
singular charge, he was sentenced to suffer the 





extreme penalty of the law. An execution hay- 
ing been levied upon the rich Tony for debt, 
amongst his other property were found certain 
instruments, engines, and utensils, moulds, and 
metals, which clearly proved him to belong to a 
gang of coiners, for whose apprehension the ma- 
gistrates of Shropshire had been long on the 
alert. He refused to betray his accomplices in 
“the divine art of transmutation;” and, to the 
last, persisted in denying with the most solemn 
asseverations, any implication in the murder of 
Howison, save that which had unhappily accrued 
to him by the fatal termination of a mere youth- 
ful frolic, got up, he affirmed, for the purpose of 
obtaining a wealthy alliance, and of creating a 
profound idea of his own knowledge and power. 
Leaving this mysterious subject still in darkness, 
thus died the crafty Ryecroft. But for some years 
after the catastrophe of our story, it was a tradi- 
tion current amongst the inhabitants of Wrekins- 
wold, that annually, upon the eve of All Saint’s 
Day, those who happened to cross the site of 
Hubb’s House at midnight, would behold the ap- 
parition of Howison; an elderly man, who ap- 
pears with vain labour to be gathering and piling 
visionary stones, which sink down and disperse 
as soon as collected; when, should the startled 
wanderer on the Wrekin take courage toask the 
phantom who he is and what he does, he will 
civilly and sadly reply— 

“ Friend, go thy way, and heap not up riches 
which thou knowest not who shall inherit. Be- 
ware, I say, of the chaff which flitteth away at 
the breath of the least wind, even as thou per- 
ceivest these stones to do, wherewith I strive for 
ever and for ever to érect an altar to the Good- 
man of the Croft; and from which I labour 
through everlasting years—but in vain—to clear 
the Field of my great master—the Fiznp !” 





TO HIM I LOVE. 
Ir ever the dew-drop was loved by the flower, 
When panting it droop’d in its hot summer bower; 
If e’er to the peasant soft evening was dear, 
When his calm cottage home in the valley was near ; 
If ever the heather was sweet to the bee, 
Beldved ! thy affection is dearer to me! 


- Ifever the eagle was proud of his might, 
As his eye met the sun in his heavenward flight ; 
If ever old ocean was proud of his waves, 
As foaming they roll'd over brave seamen’s graves; 
If captive e’er triumph’d when ransom’d and free, 
I am proud of thy truth—thy devotion to me! 


If ever the exile on far foreign shore 

Sigh'd for friendship’s kind smile, he might never see more ; 
If e’er the sweet nightingale wail’d in the grove, . 

When she miss’d the soft call of her answering love, 

I pine for thy presence so blessed to me, 

And waste my young spirit in weeping for thee! 


But still in my sorrow one ray pours its light, 

Like the moon when it bursts on the darkness of night : 
If ever the bow spann‘d in glory the heaven, 

If ever the bark through the blue deep was driven, 

If ever the summer brought calm to the sky, 

Our souls are unchanged in their faith till we die! 





TO FANNY. 
’Twas for a season brief and fleet, 
My eyes were charmed by sight of thee, 
But ob! the passing hour was sweet, 
An age of bliss and love to me. 
I heard thee speak, thy liquid voice 
Excited many a blissful thought ; 
But though thou art another’s choice, 
Can [ forget her whom I sought 7 


I never see thine eye of blue, 

Or view thy heavenly moulded form, 
But think the angels mast be few, 

By whom such matchless looks are worn. 
‘Thou art my deity, my shrine, 

The star I love that beams afar— 
Shedding a radiance all divine, 

A guiding and a cheering star. 


Oh! do not ask me to forget, 

Or doubt but I must fondly cherish ¢ 
Those happy times in which we met, 

Nor cease to think but when I perish. 
And when thou’rt wedded to another, 

Howe'er my wretched heart be riven, 
Yet still my feelings I will smother, 

“ And pray to meet thee but in Heaven.”” 
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THE RUFFED GROUSE, Kc. 





THE RUFFED GROUSE. 


Tar Ruffed Grouse is a well known English bird; in this country it is usually called the Pheasant: in size, it is about 
midway between that bird and the Partridge ; its pl ge is a beautiful variety of brown and black; the end of the tail is 
barred with black on an ash colour; the bill is of a brownish horn colour ; the legs are covered with fine white feathers : the 
toes are pectinated, and joined at their bottoms by membranes. Mr. John Bartram has given the following curious account 
of the Ruffed Heath-bird:—* This is a fine bird when his gaiety is displayed ; that isp whem he spreads bis tail like a Turkey, 
and erects a circle of feathers round his neck like a ruff, walking very stately, with an even pace, and making @ noise some- 
thing like a Turkey ; at which time the hunter must fire immediately at him, or he flies away directly two or three hundred 
yards, before he settles on the ground. There is something very remarkable in what we call their thumping; which they do 
with their wings, by clapping them against their sides, as the hunters say. They stand upon an old fallen tree, that has lain 
many years on the ground, where they begin their strokes gradually, at about two seconds of time distant from one another, 
and repeat them quicker and quicker, until they make a noise like thunder at a distance; which continues, from the begin: 
ning, about a minute, then ceaseth for about six or eight minutes before it begins again. The sound is heard near half a 
mile, by which means they are discovered by the huntcrs.” 


THE TAME SWAN. 


Taz Wild Swan is endowed with a fine form, to which it is enabled to impart the most graceful motion, and possesses 
plumage of the finest white imaginable. Wild swans inhabit the northern parts of the world, but migrate southward when 
the weather threatens to become unusually severe. They are also said to assemble, in immense multitudes, on the lakes, at 
the setting in of thé frosty season, and, by constant motion, and continually beating the water with their wings, prevent such 
parts as they prefer, or which abound with food, from freezing. The food of the Wild Swan consists of seeds and roots of 
plants, insects, and fish. The female builds a nest of water-weeds, and usually lays six or*tight white eggs. Our reader 
has, doubtless, heard of the supposed musical voice of the dying Swan: an error which was so generally adopted by the 
ancients, that a Swan became symbolical of poetry. The truth is, that the Wild Swan emits only a harsh and unpleasing 
sound: and the voice of the Tame Swan is altogether destitute of power or sweetness. 

The Tame Swan is larger, and of a stouter form than the wild species: it has a reddish, or orange-coloured beak, with a 
large black knob on the base of the upper mandible; the Wild Swan's beak is black, and its cere yellow. But the greatest 
distinction is in the internal organization: the windpipe of the Tame Swan is simple in its form: that of the Wild Swan 
enters into a cavity prepared for its reception in the breast-bone, and is doubled therein, before it enters the lungs : this, it is 
said, enables the bird to utter iis singular, harsh, and powerful note. The plumage of the Tame Swan, in whiteness, is equal 
to that of the wild species. Its food consists of fish and water-planis. The female makes her nest in the weeds of some 
islet, or the bank of the water on which she is kept: she lays from six to eight white eggs; and the young, which are called 
cygnets, are hatched in six weeks, or (as some writers say) two months. The cygnets are of a fine brown colour, and do not 
obtain their perfect plumage for the first year of their lives. 
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IMMENSITY OF THE UNIVERSE. 

Baron Zacu, an eminent astronomer, com- 
putes that there may be a thousand millions of 
stars in the heavens.—(Art. Astronomy, Ency- 
clop. Brit.)—If we suppose each star to be a sun, 
and attended by ten planets Jeaving comets out 
of the calculation,) we have ten thousand millions 
of globes like the earth, within what are consi- 
dered the bounds of the known universe. As 
there are suns to give light throughout all these 
systems, we may infer that there are also eyes to 
behold it, and beings, whose nature in this one 
important particular, is analogous to our own. 
To form an idea of the infinitely small proportion 
which our earth bears to this vast aggregate of 
systems, let us suppose 5,000 blades of grass to 
gréw upon a square.yard, from which we find, 
by alculation, that a meadow one mile long, by 
two-thirds of a mile in breadth, will contain 
16,000 millions of blades of grass. Let us then 
imagine such a meadow stretches out to the 


length of a mile before us, and the proportion | 


which a single blade of grass bears to the whole 
herbage on its surface—will express the relation 
which our earth bears to the known universe! 
But even this is exclusive, probably, of millions 
of suns “ bosomed” in the unknown depths of 
space, and placed for ever beyond our ken, or 
the light of which may not have had time to 
travel down to us since the period of their crea- 
tion. 
M 





OLD MAIDS. 

I rove an old maid; | do not speak of an indi- 
vidual, but of the species—l use the singular 
number, as speaking of a singularity in huma- 
nity. An old maid is not merely an antiquarian, 
she is an antiquity; not merely a record of the 
past, but the very past itself; she has escaped a 
great change, and sympathises not in the ordi- 
nary mutations of mortality. She inhabits a 
little eternity of her own. She is Miss from the 
beginning of the chapter to the end. I do not 
like to hear her called Mistress, as is sometimes 
the practice, for that looks and sounds like the 
resignation of despair, a voluntary extinction of 
hope. I do not know whether marriages 
made in heaven; some people say they.are, 

I am almost sure that old maids are. “There is 
a something about them which is not of the earth, 
earthly. They are spectators of the world, not 


’ adventurers nor ramblers; perhaps guardians— 


we say nothing of tatlers. They are evidently 
predestinated to be what they are. They owe 
not the singularity of their condition to any lack 
of beauty, wisdom, wit, or good temper; there 
is no accounting for it but on the principle of 
fatality. I have known many old maids, and of 
them all, not one that has not possessed as many 

and amiable qualities as ninety and nine 
out of a hundred of my married acquaintance. 
Why then are they single? Heaven only knows. 
It is their fate !— Englishman's Magazine. 





THE DARK DAY. 





THE PARTING. 


I Loven as none have ever loved, 
Whate’er their love might be, 

Else would not parting with her wrung 
Such bitter pangs from me. 

Yet musing on what might have been, 
I dream my time away; 

*Tis idle as my early dreams, 
But, ah! ‘tis not so gay. 


If aught of pleasure yet is mine— 
A pleasuve mixed with pain— 

*Tis pond’ ring on the days gone by, 
Whigh ne'er can come again! 

When she, all lovely as she’s still, 
Blushed when I call'd her fair, 

And, if she never bade me hope, 
She ne'er bade me despair. 


For thee, dear maid, I fondly sigh'd, 
Por thee I now repine, 

Since Fate has sworn in solemn words, 
Thou never canst be mine! 

Vet fondly do I love thee still, 
Though hope ne’er mingles there ; 

A wilder passion sways me now— 
*Tis love join’d to despair. 


Farewell, a world whose gayest scenes 
No pleasure bring to me; 

I'd hate its smile, did [ not think 
It may give joy to thee. 

But, if thou ever lov’dst like me, 
No joy will light thine eye, 

Save transient gleams, like wintry suns, 
Short glancing in the sky. 








THE BARLY DEAD. 


He rests—but not the vent of sleep 
Weighs down his sunken eyes, 

The rigid slumber is too deep, 
The calm too breathless lives; 

Shrunk are the wandering veins that streak 
The fixed and marble brow, 

There is no life-flush on the cheek— 
Death! Death! [ know thee now. 


Pale King of Terrors, thou art here 
In all thy dark array ; 

But 'tis the living weep and fear 
Beneath thine iron sway :— 

Bring flowers and crown the Early Dead, 
Their hour of bondage past; 

But wo, for those who mourn and dread, 
And linger to the last. 


Spring hath its music and its bloom, 
And morn its glorious light; 
But still a shadow from the tomb, 
A sadness and a blight 
Are ever on earth’s loveliest things— *. 
The breath of change is there, 
And Death his dusky banner flings 
O’er all that's loved and fair. 


So let it be—for ne’er on earth 
Should man his home prepare ; 
The spirit feels its heavenly birth 
And spurns at mortal care. 
Even when young Worth and Genius die 
Let no vain tears be shed, 
But bring bright wreaths of victory, 
And crown the Early Dead. 





THE DARK DAY. 


BY JOSEPH R. CHANDLER. 


Ir cannot have escaped the observation of a 
great portion of my readers, that in the wildest 
moments of lunacy with which those are afflicted 
who suffer from a derangement of intellect, there 
appear so many gleams of reason shooting across 
the darkness of the mind, that we sometimes half 
suspect, that a portion of the appearance of in- 
tellectual aberration may be assumed to serve 
some sinister motive. In watching the move- 
ments of the unhappy beings of my own species, 
who have been subjected to fits of hallucination, 
I have noticed sudden stops in their unguarded 
conversation, a semi-reminiscence, as if they 
were conscious that their mind and tongue had 
strayed into an improper track, but as if they 
felt incapable of measuring the extent of their 
wanderings. This half recovery of ideas, has 
often induced in me, a wish to know whether the 
time in which a human being is deprived of the 
exercise of reason, is blank in his existence, or 
whether he maintains in the happiest hours of its 
full exercise, a recollection of his wanderings, of 
which shame or delicacy forbids him to speak. 
There is a sacredness in the misfortunes of such 
persons, that forbids intrusion; and those even 
who have been callous enough to mock at their 
eccentricities in the season of their unhappiness, 








have rarely been so destitute of the delicacy of 
nature, as to insult them in their reflecting hours, 
by reference to actions or words, for which 
neither God nor man will hold them account- 
able. 

I am indebted to a deep and inextinguishable 
love of the scenery of my boyish days, for a look 
into the heart of man, when reason is not per- 
mitted to bring into order the chaos of its teem- 
ing productions. 

Wandering some years since, upon the shores 
of Plymouth Bay, and amusing myself with the 
recollection of the events of childhood, which 
made every rock an acquaintance, I was c 
from my pleasing, but, perhaps, unprofita 
employment, by the appearance of a stranger, 
who had been, till that moment, seated 
the projections of a rock. I saluted him, with 
the respect which his years required, and which 
the education of that portion of our country 


especially enjoins, and ventured to hope that he 


had found as much in the scenery before us to 
excite agreeable emotions as | had.— You ap- 
pear to look at the bay and deeply indented 
shores,” said the stranger, “ as one to whom they 
are not familiar. Novelty in scenery, always 
excites pleasing sensations; but it is only when 
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connected with events of happy issue, that we 


experience delight in renewing our acquaintance’ 


with inammmate nature.” I assured him that 
whatever pleasure I might receive from the rich 
prospect which lay before me, any sensations at 
the sight I perceived arose from a recollection 
of my childish adventures upon these shores.— 
* You are then a native of Kingston,” said he: 
I pointed to the house at our left, which contained 
the last of those in that place to whom I could 
claim consanguinity. 

“ You will probably recollect me,” said the 
stranger. I replied in the negative. ‘My name,” 
said he, “is ——.” ‘*‘ I remember several,” said I, 
“ of that name, but only one which could be of 
your age; and he, if I recollect aright, was too 
deeply afflicted to be allowed the privilege which 
we enjoy—climbing at pleasure the accumula- 
tion of rocks which surround us, or wandering 
along“this shore, possessing freedom of body and 
mind.” 

The slight hectic flush which passed over the 
ashy visage of the stranger, convinced me that I 
had awakened unpleasant sensations. 

I gazed with some attention upon his face, and 
recognized the features of a man whom, in my 
boyish days, I had seen confined in a small cell, 
where his ravings were familiar to every person 
within a mile of his wretched abode; in @ mo- 
ment, the threats of revenge and dreadful im- 
precations that I had heard him vent from the 
single opening of his wretched den, came fresh 


upon my mind, and that too, with a fear lest he 
should visit upon me, the injuries which he 
thought he had received at the hands of others, 
and to which I had apparently awakened his 


recollection. I therefore turned to leave him, 
but as I caught his eye, I found it bent rather in 
sorrow than anger, upon the shore of the distant 
beach that skirts the outer edge of the bay; some 
painful recollections were pressing upon his 
mind, and he appeared absorbed in thoughts that 
spruhg from the events of other years. 

My attempt to turn away recalled his atten- 
tion. 

“ T was looking,” said he, ** upon yonder beach 
—once a-year I visit it in solitude; ’tis strange 
how its features have changed. As I sit upon 
this rock and gaze at its distant cliffs, I seem to 
see all the points and deep indentations that 
marked it forty years ago. I can at such moments 
—I did even now, tlearly discover the projecting 
point that met the force of the whole channel’s 
current, and from which I dragged ——” 

The man started as he approached a subject 
which evidently excited in him a most painful 
Fecollection. He passed his hand repeatedly 
ever his forehead, and walked with a hurried 
and uneven step several paces backward and 
forward. I recollected at the moment, that there 
had been some story current among the children, 
relative to the cause of his lunacy; and it appear- 
ed as if something of disappointment in affection 
had been assigned as the cause. While framing 
in my mind some question that might lead him 
to a more distinct reference to the melancholy 





subject, without myself incurring the charge of 
indelicacy, he seated himself upon a large stone 
near me, and applying some of the wet rock- 
weed to his forehead, he remained for a moment 
silent. 

At length, throwing from him the moist weed, 
he muttered to himself, “ It is of no avail; nothing 
—nothing will cool the burning fever in my head, 
which this prospect excites; and yet, whatever 
be my determination, to this point do all my 


* movements tend.” 


Whatever were the man’s feelings, there was 
no parade of grief; he was, I ¥enture to say, 
perfectly unconscious of my presence; his eye 
had been upon the distant beach, and if thought 
ever sits in the eye, there was a multitude in his. 
1 approached him, and recalled his attention; I 
endeavoured to weaken the impressions which 
present objects were making upon him, by lead- 
ing him gradually to subjects unconnected with 
them; at the same time evincing my sympathy 
with that portion of his grief which I could un- 
derstand ; we parted after a short conversation, 
and I did not learn until some days after, that 
my attention to his sufferings had created in him 
a desire to renew our acquaintance. 

Our next meeting convinced me of what I had 
been taught whea in my childhood, that his mind 
was stored with some of the best of European 
literature; he appeared familiar with books, 
which even now are scarcely to be found in our 
most literary circles; and he frequently illus- 
trated his remarks by referring to authors that 
I had never heard mentioned in that portion of 
the country; and he, it was certain, had never 
been thirty miles from the place we then occu 
pied. 

To express my astonishment at his knowledge, 
would have been a breach of decorum, and yet 
to suffer such a discovery to pass without~asto- 
nishment, would be impossible. To hear him 
quote Virgil or Homer in their native language, 
would not have been surprising, because Virgil 
and Homer were among the common school 
books of the place; but the language of Dante, 
Ariosto, and Tasso, were as familiar to him, as 
the language of his bible. His reference to au- 
thors did not appear to be any exercise of vanity 
on his part; and if it was made for any other 
purpose than to illustrate an idea, or enricha 
phrase, it must have been to check a reprehen- 
sible vanity evident on my part, to make my own 


acquaintance with modern classics appear oom ; 


rior to his. 


Tasso, he had not seen for many years, vet ae 


quoted his expressions with ease. It was not 
language of Hoole, indeed, but it had more the 
spirit of the original. I ventured to enquire of 
him how he had obtained a knowledge of authors 
which I had never heard named in the circle in 
which he had always lived; he appeared at first 
unwilling to answer. At length, as if having 
conquered his objections, he replied :—* 

“I have for years brooded in silence over my 
miseries, and that very silence may have added 
to them. The question which he ask may 


~~ 
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easily be answered : but in replying, I shall only 
give occasion for new enquiries. If you have 
any wish to hear my tale of misery, you shall be 
gratified.” 

I signified my desire—“ Be seated then,” said 
he, “ and whatever you feel, do not betray your 
emotions; my own sensations will be, I fear, too 
much for me. 

“ Many years since, how many it matters not, 
but then, these locks that are now gray as the 
sea-gull that is floating in yonder channel, were 
black as the plumes of the dark bird that hovers 
upon yonder crag. I was on a visit with a por- 
tion of my father’s family, in Plymouth; it was 
one of those brilliant days in February, which 
from their being almost sure precursors of a 
storm, are called by the people of the shores by 
the unpropitious name of ‘ weather-breeders.’— 
It was indeed a beautiful day; but men, instead 
of being cheated by its fair promises, appeared 
busy in guarding against the fulfilment of its 
portents ; boats that were beyond the Gurnet and 
the Beach returned; and the vessels that were 
at the wharves were carefully secured. I re- 
member with a distinctness, sometimes astonish- 
ing to myself, the look of anxiety that rested 
upon the countenance of almost every individual I 
passed; the young were securing and sheltering 
all that might be injured by a storm; the old and 
decrepit ascended the ‘ burying hill,’ te watch 
the changes of the atmosphere, and observe 
whether every boat had returned from the offing, 
which had departed the morning previous. One 
by one they all came in; for the indications of 
the day were too evident; and the sun slowly 
retired from a cloudless sky, leaving the ob- 
servers of ‘ times and seasons,’ upon the hill, to 
calculate the quarter in which the storm would 
commence; at length the cold caused them to 
descend, and the people of Plymouth, and per- 
haps those upon the coast, from Race Point to 
Cape Ann, were never more fervent in their 
evening prayers, for the care of the Almighty 
upon them * who go down upon the sea in ships.’ 

* About midnight I was awakened, and on 
going to the window, I found that the storm was 
indeed up. The wind was blowing a tremendous 
gale, and the whole air, notwithstanding the 
light of a full’ moon, was thickened to obscurity, 
by the driving snow, I was but a short distance 
from the wharves, and the wild whistling of the 
wind among the rigging of the vessels, and the 

ling of the ropes against the masts and other 
rs, were appalling—once or twice, I thought 
sscovered a flash of lightning. I waited in 

n the thunder; at length a part of the family 
entered my room, for the purpose of looking out 
upon the bay; they might as well have attempted 
to see through the solid walls of the house, as to 
discover distant objects, among the falling snow; 
but more accustomed to the events of such a 
night, and less distracted by the din of the tem- 
pest, the nen assured me that the light which 
we occasionally observed, was the flash of a 
cannon, ‘the nd of which did not reach us 
through the other clamour and disturbance above 





and around us. A momentary pause in the wind 

“rendered it no longer doubtful; ‘ some vessel,’ 
said my relation, ‘has put into the “ Cow 
Yard,’* and is dragging her anchors towards 
the Beach, may the Lord have mercy on the 
poor souls which it contains; the vessel will go to 
pieces upon the flats, and there can, in that case, 
be no hope of saving a single life.’ 

“ But | knew that they of Plymouth never 
relinquished exertion or hopes, in behalf of the 
suffering, till possibility itself ceased. When it 
was fully ascertained that the light and noise 
noticed were signals of distress, it was deter- 
mined to attempt every possible means of aid to 
those whose situation it was known were most 
perilous. A knocking at the outer door gave 
notice that others had observed the signals; and 
in half an hour, more than a dozen persons were 
ready to go down upon the shores of the Beach. 
Against the warm protestations of my friends, I 
determined to be of the party, though sensible 
that my strength would enable me to do but little 
good to others, if, indeed, I could stand the force 
of the wind and snow myself. Before we reach- 
ed the beach, however, the snow had nearly 
ceased, but every moment increased the inten- 
sity of the cold; and we felt, added to every other 
fear of distress, the almost certainty that any 
being who might be thrown ashore alive, would 
be frozen before we could reach him. We had 
guarded ourselves with the utmost precautions 
against the frost, by putting on as many of the 
warmest garments as we could support the 
weight of. 

On ascending a high point of land, an eminence 
that the storms and tempests have long since 
swept level with the tide, we paused, to look 
down the bay for the vessel that had given the 
signal; we could see none: thick as was the 
atmosphere, it was evident that an object of that 
magnitude might be discerned even at a greater 
distance. ‘She must»have gone to pieces upon 
Brown's Island,’ said Robbins, ‘ or have’ been 
thrown upon the lowest point of the beach, be- 
fore the wind hauled in—in either case there is 
little hope of the lives of the crew.’ We paused 
to make a disposition of our party, that by taking 
different directions, they might the sooner dis- 
cover any objects of distress, and thus minister 
earlier to their wants; as every moment at such 
a time was of the utmost importance. As we 
were about separating, the mioon broke through 
a cloud, and we discovered one or two dark ob- - 
jects upon the water, driving almost with" the 
rapidity of thought upon a strong current and 
before ayiolent gale up the ‘ back channel.’— 
Delibe nm was no longer necessary—every 
one directed his course to the shore. My com- 
panions who were more accustomed to the 
weight of their heavy garments than I, far out- 
stripped me. I reached thé shore more than a 
quarter of a mile to the leeward of them, and 
directly where the channel sets in upon the 
beach, making at a full tide a bold shore and 


* An anchorage within the capes of Plymouth Bay. 
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deep water. F could see that all were engaged 
in rescuing either property or the bodies of hu- 
man beings. I saw various articles, shooting 
by me, trunks, barrels, bales, and the numerous 
fixtures of a merchant ship; they were beyond 
my reach, and altogether unworthy a personal 
risk to rescue them. At length, an object which, 
until within a few yards of me, had been invisi- 
ble, arrested my attention. It was a part of the 
upper works of the ship, with some human being 
clinging to it with a powerful grasp, but appa- 
rently totally insensible of any help being near. 
I had with me a small rope of considerable 
length, one end of which was made fast round 
my body, and to the other was attached a large 
hook ; 1 coiled it instantly in my hand and threw 
it with a force and precision, worthy the objects 
at which I directed it. THe rope fell over the 
wood at which I aimed, and in drawing it towards 
me, the hook caught as I desired. With every 
care I pulled gently but steadily, and was ready 
to lay my hand upon the body of the sufferer, 
when the strong current against which I had 
dragged both objects, swept the wretched being 
from the railing, and left my hook entangled in 
the wood. The current of the channel, as. I 
mentioned, set directly in, towards the point of 
land I occupied, and it swept out with an equal 
force; so that I could gain nothing by pursuing 
the object along the shore. ° 
“ One only hope remained, that I could re-coil 
my rope and throw it, before the tide had swept 
the being beyond its length. It was the work of 
a second; yet, in that second what crowds of 
thoughts rushed upon my mind; the heavy hook 
might not reach, or if it should, it might not take 
a hold, and no second effort could be made—it 
might too, strike the head, when its blow would 
finish what the storms and waves had begun; 
there was, however, a hope, and 1 gathered up 
my strength for one great effort, and cast off the 
coil with such a force, that it almost drew me 
after it. ‘May God direct it,’ said I, in the 
fervour of my zeal. I could discover, before the 
rope had uncoiled, the body sink in the trough 
of a sea—it was a sightef despair— ’tis too late,’ 
said I; but the wave @8 it caused the head to fall, 
flung up into the opération of the wind, the bor- 
der of a outer ent, the hook caught it—I 
will not attempg'to describe what I felt as 1 drew 
towards me the object of my labours, and trem- 
bled lest every surge should break the hold of 
my hook; at last the body was withinmy grasp. 
I dragged it from the waters, and discovered, as 
it upon the snow, that it was the delicate 
of a female: insensible, indeed, but not, as 
ieved, entirely lifeless. To havé Staid to 
rescue others, would have been to insure the 
Meath of the being before me. My outer gar- 
nt was completely wet, I threw off that, and 
ing the next, wrapped it around the female, 
n lifting her in my arms, I bore her towards 
nearest habitation, then far distant. 
\. “ Before I had proceeded many rods, I disco- 
¥ several of the inhabitants coming down 
the h; they had taken the precaution to 





drive a cart with them: I laid my charge in that, 


‘and we returned as rapidly as possible towards a 


house at the head of the beach. Notwithstanding 
the cold of the morning, the gentle motion of the 
cart, and the additional warmth imparted by the 
garments of the other persons, induced many 
symptoms of returning animation in the femalq, 
before we reached the house. When, however, 
she was laid in a warm bed, and suitable resto- 
ratives had been administered by the females of 
the. family, a task to which they were by ne 
means strangers, and upon the discharge of 
which they entered with an alacfity, that be- 
spoke the native goodness of their heart; their 
new patient gave evidence of a sensibility to 
their kindness, and I returned with the men to 
the beach. Several bodies had been thrown 
on shore, and others were seen drifting up the 
channel. None had exhibited any signs of life, 
and as almost all of them-were frozen, attempts 
at resuscitation were deemed unnecessary. 

“While a party was detailed to collect such 
articles of the wreck and the scattered c 
should be washed upon the beach, others 
ed the dead bodies, laid them in the cart, 
attended them to the Court House in Plymouth; 
they were afterwards buried. No stone, how- 
ever, was placed over the remains of these un- 
fortunate beings, as has been over those who 
have subsequently shared the same fate. . 

** Many days passed before the female, the only 
person saved from the vessel, recovered sufficient 
strength to inquire, or rather to be suffered to 
inquire into her own situation, and after the fate 
of those who were her companions in the ship- 
wreck—with all the delicacy that such a case 
required, she was informed of the fate of her 
eompanions; a feeling of agony was evident upon 
her countenance. She raised her head, and en- 
quired whether an aged man with a beard, had 
been discovered; none such had been seen—she 
dropped her head upon her breast, and repeated 
some womits, unintelligible to the company. 

“Tt was sometime after the conference to 
which I have referred, that I ventured to enter 
the room which the stranger occupied, although 
I had been a daily visitant at the house since the 
morning of the shipwreck. There.was, I felt, 
an indelicacy in my visiting her; had been 
informed of my agency in her ue; it was 
possible that in her weak state,a call,on my 
part, might have induced an exercise of strerigth 
to express her gratitude, by no means friendly 
to health. After the delay of more than a week, 
I entered the chamber; it was darkened, ond I 
could only distinguish the object of my visit, from 
the other females in the room, by her occupying 
an easy chair, and being wrapped in a loose 
dress. She had been informed of my name and 
my good fortune, in rendering her a service; she 
rose with difficulty, as I approached her, and 
walked very feebly towards me; as we met, she 
extended her hands and grasped mine with what- 
ever strength she possessed. Tears were in her 


eyes—I saw them glisten in the light of the fire, 


and I felt them drop warm on my hand; at 
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length subduing her feelings in some measure, 
and before I could find words to congratulate 


. her upon her convalescence, she said to me— I 


owe to you, my friend, the preservation of my 
life; I will not suffer the low estimation at which 
I must hold existence, lonely, poor, and friend- 
Jess as 1 am, to diminish in the least, my sense of 
the amount of gratitude I owe you. May the 
God of the stranger and the fatherless—my God 
—reward you, for all your exertions, and all 
your personal risks; it is all I have to bestow, 
even upon those kind friends who have nursed 
me with parental care.’ : 

“1 found only a few words, to say that the 
service I had been permitted to render her, was 
such as was due the unfortunate.. I ventured to 
add, that whatever had been done for her by 
those who were about her, was amply repaid, in 
the consciousness of aiding the unfortunate. All 
joined me in the assurance, and having conduct- 
ed her to her chair, I took a seat on the opposite 
side of the fire place. 
aif‘ As my eyes became used to the gloom of the 


qr. I found myself able to distinguish the fea- 
tures 


of the stranger, and to judge, allowing for 
the ravages of a long and disastrous voyage, and 
her physical and mental sufferings, something of 
What, as a young man,I might be supposed to 
feel an interest in the beauty of the lady, who 
certainly felt under great obligations to me.— 
Her features were entirely different from those 
of any female I had ever seen, and more of a 
cast to attract closer examination than delicacy 
might warrant: and, it is possible that the im- 
pressions, which I supposed were made upon me 
at that interview, were the result of a long and 
intimate subsequent acquaintance, of rich and 
dear associations, with her who then sat before me, 
lonely, friendless, without a home, and sheltered 
only by the oft exercised, (but.let it be said) un- 
wearied charity, of total strangers! Her fea- 
tures were such as I have heard described, as 
denoting strength of intellect, capabilfty of great 
attainments, and above all, indicative of sound 
judgment, as well as depth and intensity of feel- 
ing. She once turned her face from the fire, and 
gave me an opportunity of observing its profile. 
The peculiar projection of the lips, and the nose, 
particularly attracted my attention; I felt a con- 
sciousness that I had seen such features, and my 
perplexity was enhanced by my inability to re- 
collect where or when, whether they belonged 
to some acquaintance, or had been represented 
upon paper.—I dwell upon these circumstances 
now, with an interest that I know must appear 
childish to you; and which I can scarcely con- 
vince myself is materially connected with what 
I have to say—but let it be recollected, that to 
tell my tale of misery has become the business 
of my life. 1 know not another circumstance 
which can unite me to existence, ér which would 
infuse interest enough into life, to make it sup- 
portable to me. 
“IT was roused from my reverie, by an intima- 
tion from an attendant, that it was time for us to 
return. 











“ T learned in an adjoining room, that the ob- 
ject of my solicitude was named Miriam. She 
had left the continent of Europe with her father 
and other friends, with an intention of settling in 
a southern city, Charleston, perhaps. They had 
much wealth in the vessel which was lost, that 
probably sunk soon after the ship struck upon 
the shoals. 

“ The addition of a single individual to a fa- 
mily, has never been considered in this portion 
of the country, as forming any cause of com- 
plaint; the necessaries and comforts of life are 
easily obtained; and they have here never been 
sparingly offered to a stranger—the stranger, a 
female, and in distress, secured a claim upon 
any family, which to deny, would have been 
considered an insult to Heaven. I was aware of 
this; I knew, too, fiat those who had adminis- 
tered to the wants of the unfortunate object of 
my consideration, in her greatest disthess, would 
scarcely forego the happiness which they must 
experience, in noting the effects of their kind- 
ness upon her recovering health. Yet expenses 
were necessarily incurred by the poor people at 
whose house Miriam then was; and the constant 
attention which they had bestowed to her debili- 
tated frame, had certainly detracted from the 
amount of labour, which the care of a family re- 
quired. These were inconveniences of which 
they would not complain, but which I thought 
might be remedied. The next morning I acceded 
to the proposal of my mother to visit Miriam. In 
passing through Plymouth, I learned that seve- 
ral trunks had been found, that evidently belong- 
ed to the passengers in the wrecked vessel, and 
as the proper officers were taking measures to 
secure as much of the cargo as possible, for the 
benefit of those who might hereafter present just 
claims to it, it was proposed that the lady should 
be requested to identify, as far as she could, the 
property of her father. 

** Soon after my mother had been introduced to 
Miriam, she made her acquainted with the little 
plan, which she had formed for her comfort. 
She must return with her—her house was large, 
the means of administering to her wants would 
be more at hand; and ‘could then without a 
fear of incommoding any ehe, find a home, until 
her health was reinstated, and. the arrangement 
of her little property saved, might render it ne- 
cessary to depart. 

“ Miriam struggled with her feelings, @iid ex- 
pressed her thankfulness for the kindness of the 
offer, in a tone which indicated how truly she 
appreciated the favours of her new friends. 
feelings of those who had given the strang 
home, were consulted by my mother; and Miri 
am shed a tear of gratitude upon the neck of he 
kind benefactress, as she was lifted into th 
chaise by the side of my motler. 

“ When I returned to Plymouth town, I foun 
myself unable to identify any article appertai 
ing to our new guest, except a large trunk fill 
with books, now partially damaged, but whic 
were immediately given into my care; these I 
conveyed home as soon as possible. 
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“Phe next morning my father ascertained 
from Miriam, that the property which belonged 
to her father and his companions, was chiefly in 
gold; and he acquainted her at once with the 
fact that nothing but light merchandise had been 
saved from the wreck.— I am then poor, as well 


as an orphan,’ said Miriam, ‘ and the wave that | 
swallowed father, friends, and wealth, has thrown | 


me forth a helpless dependant upon those, who 


are strangers to my name, my kindred, and my | 


faith. Oh! may He, who has made us a suffer- 
ing and a scattered nation, support the weakest 
of his once loved people.’ 

“In a short time, Miriam, from being taught 
to think our house her home, appeared as one of 
the family. Her voice was heard in the parlour, 
with my mother ; she owcasionally assisted in the 
light offices of the kitch@; and my father, 
though scarcely capabie of appreciating the ex- 
cellencies.of her character and disposition, ap- 
peared at feast amused with her evening conver- 
sation. She had selected from her numerous 
books, such as might be most interesting to the 
family, to whom, when gathered around the 
hearth, for evening’s enjoyment, she would read 
some interesting and moral tale, or entertain 
them with a description of incidents and scenery 
_ in Europe. She had, too, visited Palestine, the 

Classic, the Holy Land of our Puritan fathers. 
She had sat upon the tombs of the Prophets— 
she had looked down from Olivet, and forded 
Kedron—she had seen the fox look forth from 
the walls of Jerusalem, and wept over the wastes 
of that beautiful city—she had trodden the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, and sailed upon the sea of Ga- 
lilee. 

“ My father’s whole course of reading had 
been confined to polemical divinity; and, be- 
cause he had possessed himself of all the informa- 
tion within his reach, it was not strange that he 
should have some high notions of his own attain- 
ments. His daily expositions of scripture aliu- 
sions, 1 had always thought ingenious, and knew 
no reason why they should not be correct. He 
had a custom of appealing occasionally to my 
mother, and sometimes to me, to corroborate, or 
correct his explanations. This he did perhaps 
the more frequently, as he was seldom or never 
contradicted. The close attention which Miriam 
gave to the morning lessons of my father, rapidly 
increased his esteem for her virtues. 

“  g@@member one day, as he was dwelling 
upon the doctrine of inherent sinfulness, of the 
natural. proneness of our race to iniquity, he 
quoted the confession of Lamech— I have slain 
aman to my wounding and a young man to my 
hurt.’—This treading so upon the heels of Cain’s 
trespass, was pregnant with proof of my father’s 
position; and yet, considering the use that is' 
made of the sin of the first murderer, it appeared 
a matter of astonishment to him, that a more 
frequent reference was not made in scripture to 
the murder of Lamech. Jt is probable that my 
father was prepared with a solution ; but, choos- 
ing to excite the attention of his littte audience, 
he inquired first of Miriam. her opinion. She 
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either professed ignorance or evaded an answer. 

My mother attended these family services in 

compliance with a good custom, and to receive 

instruction; of course she had noreply. I ex- 

pressed myself unable to solve the difficulty, 

otherwise than by conjecture. Miriam was ap- 
ied to a second time. 

“* Might I be permitted,’ said she, ‘ toexpress 
an opinion opposed to words of the sacred vo- 
lume you have in your hand, I should say that 
there was an error in the translation; the sense,’ 
continued she, ‘ of the words (repeating the He- 
brew text,) is clearly interrogative, and, as such, 
will be considered as a protestation of innocence, 
rather than a confession of guilt..—My father 
was startled at this exposition. Not less, per- 
haps, because of the expounder, than from its 
being destructive to the triumphant thread of 
reasonings which he had prepared, and opposed 
to the conclusions at which he was to arrive. 

“¢ That is a view of the subject,’ said my father, 
‘that I have not taken; nor is it strange, as I 
have not the advantage of the original language 
of the scripture; and to confess the truth, I have 
never before heard any reference made to the 
Hebrew and Samaritan text, in relation to the 
first part of the Bible.’-—My father, as you know, 
was a good man, but not the less likely to feel 
a diminution of consequence, at discovering 
that one of his regular auditors—and that a 
female possessed facilities for interpreting, of 
which he could not avail himself; but Miriam’s 
modesty unarmed him farther of any resentment; 
although I could perceive for several days, he 
hesitated in his exhortations; and, it was not 
until Miriam had frequently solicited instruction, 
and listened with renewed patience to his lessons, 
that he recovered his usual ease and appearance 
of authority. 

“*T have noticed,’ said my father to Miriam, 
one evening as we were gathering into the 
family group, ‘ I have noticed that the books from 
which you so frequently read to us, are not in 
the English tongue, and from the appearance of 
the letters, I also conclude that they are not all 
in the same language—you must of course be 
familiar with several.’ 

“* With the French and Italian, I am con- 
versant,’ replied Miriam; ‘ not only from having 
pursued the studies of them in childhood, but 
also, from frequent use thereof, in French and 
Italian cities.’ 

“* But the Hebrew,’ said my father, ‘I haye 
never heard that the study of that language en- 
tered into a course of female education ; and yet, 
if I mistake not, you referred to a text of scrip- 
ture accidentally brought forward, with as much 
facility in the Hebrew,-as if it had been your 
mother tongue.’ 

“*T once,’ said Miriam, with some hesitation, 
‘travelled with my father through Palestine.’ 

“¢ But is that language now spoken in Judea?’ 
asked my father. ‘I had thought, that it was 
confined to the study of the clergy, or the reli- 
gious exercises of some of the outcasts and scat- 
tered Jews; whose Rabbis, | have heard, read or 
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sing it in their prayers, while their hearers are 
totally ignorant of the import of the sounds that 
are uttered.’ 

“ A momentary hectic past over the counte- 
nance of Miriam; I saw it, and with some asto- 
nishment, believed it a slight indication of anger; 
it was the first she had ever exhibited—it passed 
away ag rapidly as it approached—and her coun- 
tenance exhibited a perfect image of resigna- 
tion. She had risen slowly, and turned partly 
towards the window against the side of which 
she was leaning; her head was thrown a little 
back, and as the fire threw its light upon her 
visage, I discovered that her lips slightly moved, 
her large black eyes were raised, and suffused 
with a tear. Miriam, thought I, cannot harbour 
feelings of anger, or, if she does, what was there 
to cause iteven now. She turned towards the 
family. The children had retired, our circle 
was small, but the eyes of Miriam passed rapidly 
from one to the other, as if anxious to observe 
whether more or less were in the room than were 
necessary to some purpose at which she evidently 
aimed. 

“<< T have not been permitted,’ said she, ‘ since 
my residence in this family, to express my feel- 
ings for the deliverance, and protection for which 

‘ [ am indebted to its different members. I have 
not, I trust, been less grateful, for your favours, 
because they were delicately conferred; but an 
expression has escaped, this evening, which, 
were I to leave unnoticed, might secure for me 
the censure of hypocrisy, at least, of disingenu- 
ousness, 

“© To conceal from you longer, that I am not 
of your faith, would be to give evidence that I 
am ashamed of my own. I am the daughter of a 
Jew; and while I blush for my own unworthiness, 
I glory in the faith of my fathers.’ She paused; 
but that pliant meekness that had sat upon her 
visage, that humility of the downcast eye, which 
had been so peculiarly her characteristic, was 
past. Her form was extended, her cheek slightly 
suffused, and that dark eye, which had only 
languished before, was lit up with piercing 
brightness. She stood alone, as if conscious that 
she had thrown her gage among a host of foes, 
and was prepared for their acceptance. My 
father started from his chair with sudden emo- 
tion, and my mother, shuddering, drew near to 
him, as if fearful of contact with a Jewess. My 
father was a man of decision, and would have 
issued an order for barring his door against ad- 
mission to a Jew, even in the most inclement 
season, had it been required of him before the 
offender against his faith had applied; but he 
had not a heart to injure or offend a human being 
in his power, least of all that one before him. 

**T am in the house of a Christian, said Mi- 
riam, after a long pause, ‘ of one who has express- 
ed his abhorrence for my faith and my kindred. 
I owe to him and his, my life, and now its only 
comforts; for these I have foregone much, I 
would sacrifice all my personal feelings, but I 
may not do treason to my Gop. Sooner than 
apostatize from the religion of my fathers, I must 





throw myself upon themercies of the world.’— 
My father stepped suddenly forward, and inter- 
rupted her, by taking her hand.—‘ Miriam,’ said 
he, * you will not doubt the sincerity of my feel- 
ings, when I tell you I deplore your want of 
knowledge of the religion of Christ, but I should 
do injustice to the excellence of your conduct, 
were I not to say that my house has been blessed 
by your presence. My children have been in- 
structed by your assiduous attention, and edified 
by your example. 1 commend you now to the 
care of that God, who gave your chosen nation, 
the law by his Prophet; and I pray that in due 
time he may bless you, the most chosen of his 
people, with the spirit of the Gospel of his Son.’ 
—So saying, he kissed her forehead, and my 
mother followed her to her chamber. 

“;* I dwell,’ said aBain the unhappy being be- 
fore me,‘ with #trange pertinacity upon these 
details; and, it may occur to you 1 trifling 
circumstances are remembered wi distinct- 
ness, strange and unaccountable, in one suffering 
as I have suffered. But, 1 tell you, that all my 
life is condensed in a few short years. I know 
nothing, and am connected with nothing, but 
that one particular, that bright, evanescent ob- 
ject of my earthly adoration—why am I not con- 
sumed by that fire that continually burns upon 
my brain? Even now, the everlasting waves do 
not moisten these weecs faster than my throbbing 
temples dry them to scorching. Oh! had 1 pass- 
ed away; had heaven blessed me with utter 
dissolution; and the lightning that only scathed 
me, had it blasted and annihilated its object; had 
the uplifted waves that threw me breathing upon 
the shore, buried me lifeless in the channel’s 
sand, what days of darkness had 1 escaped, and 
what nights, aye, long, long solitary nights of 
more than human suffering, should I have been 
spared.” 

The mournful object of my contemplation 
smote violently and repeatedly upon his forehead, 
and threw himself from the rock on which he 
was seated. 

Some days elapsed before I met the unhappy 
man again; when I saw him he bore evident 
marks of the effect of the paroxysm which had 
seized him when last we were together. 

“| have learned,” said he, “ to be less garru- 
lous, in what I have further to tell; and I beseech 
you in charity to hear me; I shall be brief. 

“To none could the profession of Judgism by 
Miriam, come with a more astounding effect 
than upon me. Why, I need not now tell you— 
if this care-worn face does not testify; if these 
white hairs, blanched in my youth, are not the 
testimony of deep anguish and bitter disappoint- 
ment, what can words avail?—Yet Miriam never 
deceived me; but I mistook the cause of aversion 
to one subject. Fimputed it to her sense of de- 
pendance, and fear of my father’s prejudices, 
and his hopes upon another side. Thigtprofes- 
sion, while it made nodifference in the general 
deportment of the family towards her, at least, 
after a few days, cut off, as I believed, those 
hopes which I had cherished, but not uééered.— 
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Oh! she was too fair,tog rich a boon for me. I 
should have contepted myself with sitting at her 
feet, and gathering instruction; I should have 
been content to see her, the only being | had ever 
seen completely subdue herself. She possessed 
all the passions of our nature in their fallest 
extent; but they were subdued and controlled; 
they never gained one moment’s ascendancy. 
What had she to do with earth? if not, indeed, 
toshow what Heaven is? How often have I sat 
withher for hours upon yonder rock, that beetles 
over the channel, and listened to her instruction; 
studies that were tedious and dry in boyhood, 
became pastime when directed by her; and lan- 
guages that would require years of application 
in schools, were acquired as if by intuition, 
under her instruction. Nor was it in literature 
alone that she instructed; she delighted to show 
the beauty of virtue, and seemed most happy 
when othemwere enjoying the benefit of actions 
resulting her advice. I remember, one day, 
as we were sitting upon the margin of the bay, 
our conversation was directed towards the affec- 
tions; and, for some reason, I believe now, it 
was mere curiosity, I attempted to identify the 
passion with the sentiment of love. I know not 


now what folly I uttered, but there was a reproof 
in her instructive reply.—“ I have told you,’ said 
she, that in Italy, there is a cave, called the 
Grotto del Cane, from the, circumstance that a 
man may enter it in perfect safety; but there 
rests upon its shelving floor, a mephitic gas, that 


is deadly poisonous; this rises but a few inches, 
and consequently operates only upon such ani- 
mals as Dogs, who by carrying their heads very 
low, necessarily inhale the deadly air. It is thus 
with our passions; in temptations, we must learn 


to keep above their influence, and we may walk 


safely amid their snares. But let us once stoop; 
let us once give way to their power; but once 
bow down to their dominion, and like the poor 
animal in the Grotto del Cane, we shall have no 
strength to rise.’ 

“ But why doI linger in my wretched narra- 
tive? Oh! I could occupy years in describing 
her, by her words and her works; I could live 
on their recital. She was not like others. I 
have watched her with jealousy to catch one 
error of thought, one single aberration from 
closest female duty; from perfect disinterested 
devotion to others, she knew no self; her very 
prayers for her own health were made that it 
might be useful to others. Could I have found 
a single cause for complaint, I would not thus 
have loved a Jewess—though others, who knew 
not her faith, did love—did almost adore her. 

“ Strange, that I did not suspect, what expe- 
rience should have taught to all, that if half of 
the females bred in our chilly humid atmosphere 
yield to its consumptive influence, one so delicate 
and a stranger to its effects would soon fall be- 


neath its power. Others saw it, and she felt it— 


felt it withoyg a fear; but I, fool, absorbed in my 

dfeams of self, knew not till she was stretched 

upon ber last bed, that my dream—no not a 

dream—my pure felicity, my waking hours of 
N 





bliss, were passing. I left not her chamber, sav- 
ing when propriety dictated, nor then, till I was 
almost dragged forth. I sat in a darkened cor- 
ner of the room, where I should be no obstruc- 
tion to attendants. I saw it then—death was 
busy with my hopes; and every day shattered 
fast and fatally, my unfounded expeotation.— 
There was no murmur from her, not a sigh— 
there was no particular manifestation of reli- 
gious feeling; she contemplated death without a 
fear; hers had been a life of piety according to 
her faith; she had no time to redeem amid the 
wastings of a death-bed; and she sunk slowly, 
like the setting sun, more and more beautiful as 
it retires from our sight. 

“It was an afternoon of May, she had dis- 
missed with her usual blessing, the children of 
the family, who, as they retired, left me alone 
with her; she beckoned me towards her. The 
dimness had passed from her eyes, and her cheek 
was tinged with the richest hue. ‘Let me be 
raised,’ said she; I assisted her; the window 
shutter was thrown open, and we both looked 
out upon the bay; there Was scarcely a ripple 
upon its bosom, and the quick eddies of the tide 
were touched by the beams of the setting sun. 

“In such a time as this,’ said she, ‘ ’tis good 
to give one moment to earth; one expression to 
a fondness deeply cherished, but rarely uttered. 
A strange distinctness is in every object before 
me; even the distant point of yonder beach, 
from which you dragged me to life, is as visible 
now tec me, as if we were treading on its blanch- 
ed sands—this is death ; I have seen its approach 
with joy for myself—but you—bear it—we shall 
meet where no prejudice can separate us; where 
our connexion shall be permanent; less disturb- 
ed—but not purer than here. Nay, call not the 
attendant—it is right—be blest’—she sunk back 
upon her pillow—a few words that I recognized 
as a part of a Hebrew prayer, trembled from 
her tongue. I gazed—the film was on her eyes, 
and the ashy paleness had returned to her cheek; 
there was no respiration to her chest—coldness 
was gathering upon her brow—I pressed my lips 
to her forehead—I called tenderly upon her name 
—but there was no sound, nor motion, _ 

“I remember something of the tears of the 
family, the clamorous mourning of the children 
for their best earthly friend—I remember my 
father’s expression of grief, and my mother’s 
lamentation. But I lay insensible to every other 
object. 

“ After a time, which I had no means of mea- 
suring—there was a bustle in the family-—a stir- 
ring that awoke me to curiosity. They had 
come to carry her, to carry Miriam tothe grave. 
I heard the low whispered conversation from my 
window; I saw the neighbours gathered in groups, 
summing up those virtues of Miriam that they 
could appreciate; at length, another movement 
announced the prayer. You know that solemn, 
impressive strain of eloquence, which our clergy- 
man pours forth in the house of mourning. I 
listened with mournful pleasure to it now; never 
had I met such a collocation of words; the best 
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productions of the ancients and the moderns 
were familiar to me, in their original, and in 
translation; but they are cold and unmoving, 
when compared to his funeral prayer. It was 
only such an exercise that could call back my 
shattered and wandering thoughts, and I felt 
myself tgyiving to a full sense of my misery.* 

* Sonf® members of the family were talking 
near my door, of me, of my feelings, my depths 
of misery.—One proposed that I should be called 
to take a last look—the thought was madness. 
1 fastened my door and threw myself upon a bed 
—A last look! I had taken it; the filmy eye, the 
blanched cheek, the trembling lip, over which 
breathed blessings to men and praise to God, 
were stamped upon my senses, in characters of 
fire—searing my brain, and deadening all out- 
ward faculties. 

* At night, it was dark and comfortless to the 
world, I left the house and pursued my way to 
the burying ground. I have thought since of 
that night; but I cannot recollect a single object, 
between the dwelling house and the house of 
God-—for though the distance is nearly a mile— 
one thought absorbed me—I had but one sensa- 
tion—one mode of receiving feeling, and that 
was directed to a single object. 

**T found the grave with ease: it was near the 
only tomb in the yard, and remained unsodded. 
I stretched myself upon the humid loam, and lay 
there till I was chilled, and numbed almost to 
insensibility; Oh! how I hoped that life was de- 
parting. Every respiration seemed to exhaust, 
and I felt the coldness of the new turned earth, 
creeping around my heart; and I thought when 
I awoke from that grave, it would be with her, 
who was far below me, silent and insensible to 
my woes. 

“ Would you believe it? with the gray light of 
morning, came a sense of shame ; yet not for my- 
self; there was a fear upon me, that my weakness 
might do discredit to the name of Miriam. ‘That 
thought alone could animate me; I dragged my- 
self from the spot, and gained my chamber 
before the sun had risen. 

*“ When next I~ mingled with the family, I 
observed something singular in their manners 
towards me. The younger branches suspended 
their little amusements as 1 approached; the 
domestics gazed upon me, my parents forbore 
the least contradiction, and my mother would 
scarcely address me without tears; but one thing 


* The writer feels that a better occasion might have been 
chosen to refer to a distinguishing excellence in the profes- 
sional duties of a living clergyman, than a single paragraph 
of a professedly fictitious story. But this story was written 
as one of a Series, illustrative of the scenery and character 
of a particular section of country, and the author can never 
recal that scenery without connecting with its beauties the 
higher ornaments of the cultivated mind, the meek enduring 
spirit, the eminent Christian virtues, and the exceeding mo- 
desty of the clergyman to whom reference is made. One 
who owes to the precepts and example of that good man 
much of his capacity to enjoy the pleasures, and more of his 
abilities to endure the pains of life, adds to his feeble testi- 





mony of deep respect, lis ardent wishes, that his evening of | 


life may be as tranquil and happy, as its day has been emi- 
nently useful. ° 


most of all [ noticed, it would have paid me for 
every kind of ill treatment :—Not one mentioned 
the name of Miriam. Every object likely tc 
bring her suddenly to mind was removed—but so 
wayward is the will, that even the absence of 
these objects would press upon me a course of 
reflections it was intended to prevent. 

“ The peculiarity in the conduct of the family 
towards me, turned my reflections towards my- 
self—was it possible that my conduct indicated 
any thing more than grief ?—than bitter disap- 
pointment? Could those about me suspect me 
of hallucination? It was certain that their mode 
of treatment was unusual—but so was my grief 
and its cause. I determined while I noticed the 
change in their conduct, to set a-guard over my 
own. 

“‘ One night, while sitting at my window, the 
peculiar placidity of the bay, induced me to 
leave the house :—I wandered along the shore 
till I approached the broken wharf in our rear, 
when I felt an inclination to visit the beach 
alone; to sit upon the projecting cliff, and think 
of her whose safety had consecrated the spot. I 
took a small boat, and a light westerly breeze 
soon wafted me there. 

“ [ sat down upon the beach; 1 remember dis- 
tinctly; it was not then dawn; the light of the 
stars was visible in the slight surf which rolled 
towards my fect; daylight at length appeared: 
I scarcely thought that any objects of nature 
could call my mind from that single subject of 
contemplation to which 1 dedicated the time, and 
for which 1 approached that place; but the 
broad streak of light that shot up beyond the 
heights of Monumet, was certainly peculiar— 
the horizon was not gradually illumined, nor did 
the light appear to extend beyond its corrusca 
tions. : 

“The sun rose, and the world was gay; I re- 
turned to my contemplations. I was at length 
aroused by the approach of the tide; on looking 
around, I found it impossible to distinguish ob- 
jects at a short distance, with any distinctness ; 
there was not a cloud in the horizon, and yet the 
light of the day was not equal to the faintest 
gleams of twilight; objects at hand presented a 
curious hue, and the white shells that lined the 
margin of the beach, appeared now of a saffron 
colour. 

“The shore birds had retired as at the ap- 
proach of night. Strange feelings came over 
me; thoughts unutterable; there was an un- 
known sensation on me; my mind occasionally 
wandered, and I found an effort necessary to 
keep my thoughts in regular train. It was not 
night, 1 thought, or the stars would appear; yet 
the sun, the great source of day was absent—but 
the lamps of the Gurnet light-housé were not 
lighted, and my own sensations were not those 
of a man who has long fasted. 

** After many hours, whose progress I had no 
means of measuring, excepting by the tide, I 
determined to return; without kno@ing whether 
I departed by night or by day. I had scarcely 
proceeded a mile when night indeed came 
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on. It was one suited to such a day as had 
passed. 

“ The slight breeze that had ruffled the water 
of the bay, was hushed; I endeavoured to hasten 
amy boat, but there was neitner current, nor 
land mark to guide in the various eddies made 
by these separating channels in the bay. I had 
utterly lost my course, and the intensity of dark- 
ness thickened on me at every moment; I sat 
down in the stern of the boat; and felt, for the 
first time, for many weeks, some feeling of self; 
some personal anxiety. Death could have no 
terrors for me—but to die so—to go out in lone- 
liness; to have no hand to smooth the pillow; 
none to close the eye—no kind maternal bosom 
to pillow the agonized head—to receive the last 
wish; and no friend to close the eyes in the de- 
cencies of death; these, and a thovsand other 
thoughts rushed through my mind in a moment. 
In vain I attempted to discern a single object— 
my hand within six inches of my face was totally 
invisible. In a small locker of the boat were 
carefully deposited instruments for striking fire, 
and after much exertion I succeeded in lighting 
acandle; this did but add to the horrors of the 
night. Its beams did not extend beyond the 
width of the boat; and so palpable was the dark- 
ness, that it seemed as if shadows were as visible 
upon it as upon a solid wall. I shouted with my 
utmost powers, and my voice scarcely reached 
my own ears; it seemed stifled; again I cried to 
the top of my lungs; the sound was thick and 
scarcely audible, as if a bandage was upon my 
mouth—the bare tip of light that sat upon the 
wick of the candle, scarcely consuming it, at 
length expired. There was neither sight, nor 
sound, nor motion—I felt a strange sensation 
creeping over me—my thoughts were evidently 
wandering: I exerted myself to retain my reason 
—lI endeavoured to fix my mind to some definite 
object; but then, not even Miriam could retain 
it. I knew that insanity in its worst form was 
approaching; yet, I was sensible to my state; 
and while I shouted with frenzy, I felt a doubt 
of the propriety or necessity of my exertions. 
Overcome at length, I sunk exhausted and sense- 
less to the bottom of the boat. 

‘“ How long 1 lay there I cannot tell; when I 
recovered, my father and two of the neighbours 
were carrying me from the shore to a carriage. 
I was weak, and could scarcely move a limb. I 
remember there was much blood upon me, but 
whether I had ruptured a blood-vessel, in cry- 
ing out, or had torn my flesh, ! knew not; but 


weak as I was, I could perceive that the pecu-’ 


liarly hushed manner of my father, his continual 
affirmative answer to every question I put to 
him, together with his evasive reply to requests ; 
had a reference to my mental rather than bodily 
infirmities. He evidently believed me insane. 
That I had suffered enough to make me so, that 
Ihad been so the night previous, was evident; 
but then, so far as bodily weakness would permit, 
my mind was sound, whatever occurred there- 
after, then I was not crazy. 

“Yet no sooner had I entered the house, than 





all things conspired to convince me that the 
family no longer regarded me as one of its ac- 
countable members. I was melancholy, it is true 
—but I never had been gay—and recent afilic- 
tions would warrant, I supposed, a temporary 
yielding to their influence; when I spoke of the 
events of the day and night which Fg upon 
the beach and bay, they attempted to@raw my 
attention from them; yet it was certain that they 
had experienced the same phenomenon of dark- 
ness during the day, and the thick darkness of 
the night— darkness that might be felt,’ which 
I had noticed; the children spoke of it, and the 
older people referred to it with wonder. When 
I left the house I could see that I was carefully 
watched—my knife was taken from my pocket 
—the clergyman was called to pray over me; 
with a distant allusion to my supposed malady; 
children shrunk from ime in the street--or de- 
rided my imaginary infirmity; all these things I 
bore, because I knew that my efforts to convince 
my friends of my sanity, would be construed into 
confirmation of their own suspicions. 

“One day, I was engaged alone in a room 
sharpening a razor, and, I believe, I was speak- 
ing, uttering aloud my thoughts, when my father 
rushed into the chamber, seized the razor, threw 
it violently from him, and then. grasped me 
strongly by the hands; my mother at the same 
moment entered the room, with horror depicted 
on her face. I was at no loss to guess their fears, 
and for the first time, I spoke to them of their 
error. I besought them to consider that I had 
committed no act to excite such suspicions—to . 
remember that they were adding to their own 
burthens, and imposing upon me a load of pain 
and obloquy, that I could not long endure; they 
were seyarating me from my kind, and coiild 
not fail of realizing upon me their worst suspi- 
cions. ‘If I desired to take my life,’ said I, 
‘were there not means at all times within my 
reach—the bay on one side, and the river on the 
other; why should I resort to such instruments, 
as those of which you deprive me. I have lived 
long enough to see all that rendered existence 
dear, torn from my grasp, and in my spring of 
life, every green leaf and every fountain seared 
and dried up—but I have not asked for death; I 
have made my respect for kindred a check upon 
my utter recklessness of events. I have been 
unto you a profitless, but not a disobedient son. 
I have been wayward towards Heaven, but 1 
would not outrage its laws.’ 

“My parents paused—I thought them con- 
vinced—indeed they were. When I aitempted 
to leave my chamber next morning, I found the 
door fastened. I called, but no one answered. 
I beaf against the door, but it would not yield to 
my efforts. It was then true,I thought, I am 
condemned as a maniac, to be immured in this 
or some other narrow space, without hope of 
retreat. There was madness in such a thought, 
and it was indeed .coming. One effort remained, 
and after attempting to force the door, I set 
about it. It was to tear my bed clothes in strips, 
and by them lower myself from the window. I 
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set about the work, and had just completed it, 
when my door was unlocked, and my father and 
one or two other persons, of great strength, en- 
tered. ‘I was sitting partly naked upon the floor, 
surrounded by the remnants of bed clothes, which 
I had torn. I was certainly in my right mind— 
but if thereever was a representation of insanity, 
it was then. I saw it—I knew resistance or ar- 
gument would be fruitless: the men took hold of 
me, and conducted me to a narrow apartment 
provided for me at a distance from the dwelling; 
they firmly secured the door and left me. 1 
think from that awful night of darkness, on the 
bay, my mind had gradually yielded to my griefs; 
I certainly was not what I had been—but when 
I was thrust into that den, I was shut out alike 
from commerce with my kind, and that which 
makes the commerce valuable—reason. I know 
when I yielded; I know how long I grappled, 
how I tried to connect my thoughts ; how I talk- 
ed on in solitude and darkness, only that I might 
satisfy myself that I could talk reasonably—and 
I remember when the last link of hope was se- 
vered—when I felt myself a /unatic. 

* Oh! how little do they understand of lunacy, 
who have not suffered its horrors; step by step 
to see it Goming, closer and thicker every day, 
like the accumulating misfortunes of the unsuc- 
cessful merchant; and to feel, like him, more and 
more anxious to conceal their approach, as they 
come nearer and more heavy. Oh God! how 
have I wished for one kindred mind, one soul 
who could feel—not with, but for me; one on 
whose breast I might lean—to tell my sufferings, 
to whom I might open up my heart, and have 
him pity and heal; any thing would have been 
preferable to the cold suspicion I endured; a 
settled prejudice, a determination to believe me 
crazy—till they made me so. 

* Could I have met a foe—one who would have 
dared me to the proof of reason, by argument— 
he should have found my grasp dangerous and 
effective; but no, I was hedged in by the deter- 
mination of my friends—aye, friends! I had not 
an enemy on earth—but those friends knew 
hothing of the mind—with them, to see it bent, 
was to believe it destroyed. Could they have 
reasoned with me, could they have employed my 
mind, perhaps, I should have been saved; though 
hallucination, it was said, was not uncommon 
among the members of my mother’s family. But 
there was none to befriend, and in the first 
symptoms of my mental aberration, I was thrust, 
like those suspected of a plague, where restora- 
tion would be a miracle. 

“From the narrow aperture in front of the 
box in which I was confined, I could look forth 
upon the expanse of Heavens; I could see men 
going about the business of life, with an indiffer- 
ence to every object but the single one upon 
which they were bent. Could fF have shared 
with them their freedom, I would, I thought, have 
taken the aggregate of their labours upon my 
single self. I stretched out my arms and bared 
my bosom to every breeze that found its way to 
my confinement. I desired—but no,I will not 








weary you with their detail; I will not tell you, 
how day after day I tried to beguile the hours; 
books in such a place have no power. I stepped 
round my narrow room, counting my steps; then 
renewing my course to see whether I had num- 
bered the paces exactly; I counted the crevices: 
in the ceiling, prognosticated my release by the 
coincidence, with my previous guess, of the 
number of persons who should pass along the 
distant highway. How busy, how necessarily 
active the human mind is, no one can tell, until 
he ceases to afford it cause for operation by 
change of place, or by corporeal exercise. 

“ Among the worst evils of my confinement, 
was the impertinent gaze and questioning of 
neighbours, and their thoughtless children. I 
can distinctly remember, when I have placed 
myself at the window of my room, with a hope to 
still the busy working of the mind by attention 
to passing objects, and cool the fever of my 
brain, by feeling the blessed wind of heaven, I 
have suffered from the intrusion of those who 
think insanity deprives its object of feeling as 
well as of liberty. They have questioned and I 
have answered, not with a desire to please them, 
but satisfy myself, that I could give categorical 
replies ; but they, instead of aiding by withdraw- 
ing my thoughts from myself, would continually 
direct their questions towards my own situation ; 
and my replies would, I was sensible then of the 
fact, and I remember it now, sometimes wander 
far from the interrogation, and at length, word 
afler word would escape, till the whole was in- 
coherency and raving. The echo of my own 
voice has occasionally misled me, and I have 
replied with dreadful eagerness to the imaginary 
mockeries that started at evening from the un- 
tenanted buildings in the vicinity, as if my un- 
settled mind discovered in them a cause of 
offence. 

“Do not mistake me; I was then crazy. 1 
knew that that caused my confinement; I felt 
the wanderings of my mind as plainly as I now 
feel the breeze from the swelling tide; and when 
I approached the recollection of those hours of 
unmingled happiness that I had once enjoyed 
with her who had been to me my all of life— 
when I remembered the bitterness of my loss, 
and conjured up the thick feeling, aye, the pal- 
pable darkness of that night upon the waters— 
then, indeed, I felt the withering blast of a men- 
tal siroc. There are no words to tell what I have 
felt in years of confinement, and not one day of 
all its long, long course of misery was blank. I 
remember with a horrid distinctness every mo- 
ment of its tedious passage. 

“ On the evening of a day marked by excessive 
heat, my mind was just gaining repose from a 
violent agitation produced by the unkind, the 
wicked interference of unfeeling visitors, I drag- 
ged a seat to my narrow window, and sat down 
to look out upon nature, and endeavour to hush 
the tumult of my mind, by contemplating the 
calmness of the scene before me. 

“ How often, on such an evening, had Miriam 
gathered the children of the family ‘around her, 
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and while she instilled into their minds lessons 
of early love to God, and reverence to parents, 
would beguile them into attention, by finding 
points of resemblance of the dark clouds that 
skirted the horizon of the west, to some of those 
turreted towers that she had passed in her jour- 
neys in Europe, and the western shores of Asia. 

“T have sat, and watched her, till I doubted 
whether it was the reflected rays of the sun, or 
the effect of purest inspiration that lighted up 
her face. 

“* My mind slowly recovered its tone; indeed 
I was blest with an unusual tranquillity. I gazed 
upon the windows of the distant church, and as 
the last beam of the sun trembled upon its fan- 
tastic, diamond windows, I thought of her who 
lay low and cold beneath its eaves. 

*“ There was a method in the arrangement of 
my thoughts that gave me hope. I felt none of 
those mental aberrations that had previously 
distinguished my most favoured moments. I 
even felt a hope that I should once more be as 
other men. 

** As the sun went down, | cotld perceive the 
edge of the horizon dimmed with a rising cloud ; 
it rose slowly and heavily ; it had nothing fantas- 
tic in its form; it was solid, and dark. I knew 
its portent, and retired. That restive wake- 
fulness, that had hitherto marked my nights, was 
no longer felt; 1 was pressed down with a dull- 
ness ; a stupor came over me, and I prepared for 
rest. Hitherto ] had known little of dreams; or 


it may be that I cannot now distinguish between 
the operations of my mind, when sleeping, and 
when awake; they were not essentially different. 
A consciousness of some undefined danger—a 
fear of misapprehension, a sense of oppression, 
and an inability to make my words express my 
thoughts—these were sensations of all times and 


all seasons. But I had scarcely disposed myself 
upon the little couch in my room, when my mind 
became unusually active. All my existence 
seemed crowded into a moment, and-in that mo- 
ment was the presence of Miriam. | was sitting 
with her upon the very point of the beach on 
which I have so often indulged my reflections. 
I remember now, with strange distinctness, every 
little circumstance of that dream. I saw the 
waves spend their little force upon the bank— 
and could feel each ripple, which crept far up 
the sand moisten my feet, and give a cooling 
freshness to my frame. 

“ Miriam was discoursing, and 1 gazing with 
intensity upon her face; when suddenly, I thought 
the dimness 6f that dark day came upon us— 
deeper and blacker, but not with its stillness. I 
could see the sun in the heavens, but it was shorn 
of its beams—lurid, but not bright ; and the deep 
peals of thunder were sounding along the bay, 
and echoing from every height—I turned for a 
moment from the scene, and Miriam was gone. 
I saw her then upon the waves which the storm 
had lifted up—through the gloom I saw her 
clinging with one hand to the remnaht of a 
wreck, and with the other beckoning to me for 
help. I started to plunge into the channel, but 





an unknown power held me to the ground— 
another effort, and I sprung from my couch. 
The scene had indeed changed, but scarcely for 
the better; my mind was affected with the dream, 
and I rushed to the window of my room; what a 
scene was presented—the firmament was lighted 
up by one sheet of fire, and the wretched build- 
ing in which I was confined, seemed to reel with 
the effect of the thunder. I was drenched with 
the rain which poured in torrents upon me, and 
felt that some evil out of the ordinary course of 
nature, was approaching. I cried aloud for help, 
but the reverberations of the thiander, mocked 
my voice; my eyes were seared with the flash 
of the lightning; yet I gazed on, es if in hopes of 
meeting some object amid the rage of elements 
around me. Though much of the terror of my 
dream was upon me, I did not then feel as 1 had 
before ; I certainly was unconscious of msanity ; 
my mind, so far_as the horrors of the scene and 
the recent shock of the dream would permit, was 
unusually regular. I mention this now, because 
I know you will think that what I have yet to 
say, has more of insanity in it than my former 
feelings. Such was the unabated glare of light, 
that I could perceive distant objects with all the 
distinctness of day. My eye, for.a moment, 
rested upon the distant church; while 1 gazed, 
another flash of lightning gave new forms to my 
perceptions, and I saw a figure—distinctly, clear- 
ly, saw a female form. 1 gazed with eagerness 
—it was Minram. With every flash of lightning, 
she was nearer, and more and more visible. It 
was reality; there could be no deception; every 
other object was natural. 1 beat upon the wall; 
it sent back its echo, and I felt a sense of pain 
from my effort. I closed my eyes, and when 
again 1 looked, she was there. She was, as I had 
seen her; there was nothing of death or the grave 
upon her; the lightning, did indeed, throw a 
paleness upon her visage, and tipped with fire, 
her hair which the wind blew wildly about. But 
it was Miriam’s form, light and graceful; it was 
her face, solemn, but benignant. She approach 

ed and spoke; fromea world of voices, I should 
know hers. You are incredulous; but I have 
learned—learned by, bitter experience, to distin- 
guish between the phantoms of a feverish brain, 
and the plain visible objects that heaven and 
earth present to our onward senses. And, as 
true as we now gaze upon yonder rook, rising 
amidst the waters; so true I saw the form of 
Miriam, and heard her voice—clear, distinct and 
solemn, audible, amidst the most appalling peals 
of thunder. I stretched out my hands to clasp 
hers—but though visible and distinct, I could not 
reach it. I called upon her name; she waved 
her hand, and retired rapidly from me—lI cried 
aloud, but only the thunder answered—I reached 
forth from my window, to gaze with greater in- 
tensity—I saw her still. The lightnings were 
playing harmlessly around her—new life and 
new strength were infused into my frame. I 
scattered the fastening of my abode—I felt that: 
no human grasp could hold me. One strong 
effort more, and all would be accomplished.— 
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With my eye still on the form of Miriam, 1 ap- 
plied my utmost force—her hand beckoned ine 
on. 

oe .* * * * * * 

“1 gazed around, a physician was near my 
bed, and my friends were watching me with 
anxiety depicted upon their faces. I attempted 
to move, but was too weak. 1 slowly recovered 
my strength, and felt that with physical powers, 
I acquired mental energies and capacities of 
directing my thoughts. To what had passed that 
night, I was fully sensible, and I learned that the 
building in which I was confined, was struck by 
lightning, and I was dragged, bruised and lifeless 
from its smouldermg ruins. The shock [ had 
sustained, may have restored in some measure, 
my shattered senses—but still agitation, disquiet, 
and one train of thought unsettles me. 

“ Tt was not long before I recovered sufficient 
strength to leave the house. 1 was no longer 
watched. I visited every spot along the shore 
consecrated by the remembrance of Miriam’s 
instructions. You, who never knew confine- 
ment, who was never shut out from life and its 
engagements, cannot judge of my feelings, when 
again I set my foot upon these sands. 1 gazed 
over the bay with inexpressible fondness. 1 
bared my bosom to the cooling breeze from the 
waters—I stretched out my arms, as if the yield- 
ing air could be embraced—how | doted upon 
every hill and rock, and with what ecstacy did 
I remark that I was alone. There were none 
to gaze upon my expressions of fondness, as 
there were surely none who could understand 
them. 

“ There is, scarcely a rod beyond us, a brook 
which rises near the road above us, and finishes 
its most limited course here in the bay. In-the 
shade of that rock, I kneeled and bent over the 
stream to drink. I started back with amazement 
—sickness might have wrought much upon my 
face—but my hair, which, when last reflected 
from that surface, was black as the raven’s, was 
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now bleached to the whiteness of snow, and this 
was grief—mental anguish. 

“ Among the few articles Ieft by Miriam, 
appeared a gold coin—almost unobserved, I 
smoothed the piece, and with my knife 1 etched 
upon it her name and age, and at night I visited 
her grave. There was neither stone nor hillock 
to denote it, yet I knew the spot, and with an 
iron bar, I forced an opening from the surface 
to the coffin, and I dropped into it the piece of 
gold. I heard it fall upon the decaying tenement 
of her sacred frame, and filling the aperture, left 
the place. 

“ The coin which I had deposited, would have 
purchased a splendid monument for Miriam, but 
her memorials should be like her virtues—pure, 
rich, and unobtrusive. 

“ Should any event lead to the disturbance of 
the dead in yonder cemetery, her resting place 
may be recognised by the coin, with this simple 


legend :— 
* HERE SLEEPS 


MIRIAM DAVIDS, 
DAUGHTER OF ABRAHAM JOSEPHS, 
A- NATIVE OF SALTZBURG, IN TRANSYLVANIA.’ 

“Thave done. Fron that time, I have spent 
my days upon this shore and the distant beach, 
combatting, at seasons, with the disposition of 
my mind to wander, leading a useless and an 
unhappy life. When again we meet, I will place 
in your hands, the manuscripts of Miriam. I 
cannot trust myself to read them.” 

A few days following that on which the un- 
happy man concluded his nafrative. I met him 
in his usual walk; when he*put into my hands 
the manuscript, which he had promised, together 
with a small package containing papers,.which 
he himself wrote during his confinement. These 
perhaps, I should not publish; but I have his 
permission to print the whole or any part of 
Miriam’s writings. A liberty which I shall use, 
upon any reasonable intimation of curiosity on 
the part of my readers. 





HOME. 
On! if there be on earth a spot 
Where life's tempestuous waves rage not, 
Or if there be a charm—a joy— 
Without satiety, or alloy— 
Or if there be a feeling fraught 
With ev'ry fond and pleasing thought, 
Or if there be a hope that lives 
On the pure happiness it gives, 
That envy touches not—where strife 
Ne’er mingles with the cup of life ; 
Or if there be @ word of bliss, 
Of peace, of love—of happiness— 
Or if there be a refuge fair, 
A safe retreat for toil and care, 
Where the heart may a dwelling find, 
A Store of many joys combin'd, 
Where ev'ry feeling—ev’ry tone— 
Best harmonises with its own, 
Whence its vain wishes ne’er ean rové, 
Oh! it is Home !—a home of love. 





THE METEOR. 


Ye, who look with wondering eye, 
Tell me what in me ye find, 

As I shoot across the sky, 
But an emblem of your kind. 


Darting from my hidden source, 
I behold no resting place; 

But must ever urge my course 
Onward, till Lend my race! 


While I keep my native height, 
I appear to all below 

Radiant with celestial light, 
‘Lhat is brighteningéas 1 go. 


When [ lose my hold on heaven, 
Down to shadowy earth I tend, 
From my pure companions driven ; 

And in darkness I must end ! 





BEAUTY OF THE EYE. 





BEAUTY OF THE EYE. 


A poet, whether of the higher or the mediocre 
order, never addresses his mistress, without com- 
memorating, iv the best numbers he can produce, 
the charms of her eye. It is the moon that bor- 
rows its light from the interior sun of the soul, 
and expresses all the variations of that living lu- 
minary, in language that cannot deceive. We 
may often throw a mantle of words over our 


thoughts, and, when it suits our purpose, disguise 


them toa certain extent, but the eye seldom par- 
ticipates in the stratagem. It is a true index to 
what is really passing in the world of idea within, 
and the sincerity of its language, its readiness to 
bear witness to the truth or falsehood of our as- 
sertions, to place its stamp of currency on the 
former, and of counterfeit on the latler, forms in 
all climates one of its most valuable claims to 
our admiration. Hence, we have an interest in 
knowing the real intention of another towards 
us, we should not correspond with him by letter; 
we should see and converse with him, and read 
the involuntary revelations of his eye: they can 
seldom lead us astray. 

The races of mankind, scattered over the sur- 
face of the earth, differ materially from each 
other in stature, in the contour of the face, the 
colour of the complexion, and the external ap- 
pearanée of the figure. It is not difficult to dis- 
tinguish the Scotch from the English, or either 
from the Irish, the French, the Germans, the 
Italians, or the Spaniards. The distinctions be- 
come broader when we compare the inhabitants 
of one continent with those of the other—the Eu- 
ropeans with the Africans, or either with the oc- 
cupants of Asia, or the Indians of America. But, 
though they are thus distinguishable from each 
other, the eye is of exactly the same form, and 
exhibits the same variety of colours amongst them 
all. Itis the single feature in which they all most 
nearly agree. The difference between them in 
point of spoken or written language are incalcula- 
m ble—so great,that the dialect of one nation sounds 

like an unintelligible jargon in the ears of another; 
but the eye speaks in every country the same 
tongue. It answers in the uncivilized tracts 
of the earth the same purpose which the Latin 
or French accomplishes among the cultivated 
communities; it is the universal channebof com- 
munication when no other exists. It smiles, it 
chides, it animates, it soothes, it attracts, it re- 
pels, it commands, it weeps; and iff all its 
changes it exercises an influence which neither 
gesture nor diction can rival. 

There are numbers of persons in the world 
whose general appearance is far from being pre- 
possessing. By the way, they have been mate- 
rially lessened within the last thirty years in those 
countries in whichyaccination has been adopted. 
But even amongst those who cannot buast of a 
beautiful face, we very often see the want of that 
charm almest compensated by an eye of uncom- 
mon loveliness. We may often hear it said in 





society, “ She has very ordinary features, indeed, 
but what a beautiful eye!” Itis true that, under 
such circumstances, the circle of its attractions 
is limited, but they are its own, and_they are 
never without a certain degree of power? There 
was, therefore, as little of truth as of gallantry 
in the verses in which Carew told Celia, that it 
was his poetical praise of her that gave wings to 
her fame. 


“ That killing power is none of thine, 

I gave it to thy voice and eyes: = 

Thy sweets, thy graces all arc mine} 
Thou art my star, shin’st in my skies; 
Then dart not, from thy borrowed sphere, 
Lightning on him that fix’d thee there.” 


We suppose that the following is one of the 
stanzas in which he imparted to Celia some of 
the fame of which he speaks:— 


** Ask me no more where those stars light, 
That downward fall in dead of night; 

For in your eyes they sit, and there 

Fixed become as in their sphere.” 


Even the eyes of a gracefully finished statue, 
such, for instance, as the Venus of Canova, or 
the Orphan, which may now be seen at the ex- 
hibition of the Society of British Artists, have an 
intelligence in them, though altogether devoid of 
lustre. There is a tear upon the lid of the latter, 
which, though all marble as it is, yet seems as if 
in a moment it would fall upon her cheeks It 
seems to come from the heart of the child, and 
to paint in the most eloquent language the feel- 
ing of desolation, which at the moment is sup- 
posed to predominate in her mind. 

The human eye is terrible to look upon when 
fired by anger; but how painful to contemplate 
it when it speaks of a mind dethroned! It has 
then an unearthly look, which makes us doubt 
whether we behold a being of this or of some 
other world. 

The power of perf€ct vision is undoubtedly one 
of the most precious gifts, next to reason itself, 
which heaven has presented to man. It enables 
him to behold the light, the starry heavens, the 
green earth, the blue sea, the multitude of beau- 
tiful tints which distinguish flowers, and exhibit 
them in a raiment more splendid than “ Solomon 
in all his glory.” What a severe privation then 
must it be to lose one’s sight! What an afflic- 
tion to have the soul as it were imprisoned, or at 
least confined to a comparatively narrow circle 
of resources! Milton’s lamentation for the loss 
of his sight is well known :— 

—_—_—_—— Tins with the year 
Seasons return; but not tome return 
Day, or the sweet approach.ef even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine.” 


It is not, however, so well known that his eyes 
were originally injured by his unwearied exer- 
tions in his office when he served under Crom- 
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well. He lost them, he says in a sonnet address- 
ed to his friend, Cyriac Skinner, 
———“ Overplied 
In liberty’s defence, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side.’’ 

There are no descriptions of natural scenery 
more beautiful than some of those which we find 
in the Paradise Lost: doubtless these were dic- 
tated from the author’s fervent recollection—the 
more fervent because he had no means of renew- 
ing them—of the images which he had stored up 
in his mind before blindness became his bitter 
portion. Nevertheless we have only to read the 
poems of Blacklock to be convinced that persons 
born blind, by whatever means they accomplish 
i, may exercise the power of describ- 
ing natural scenery with as much accuracy, and, 
what is more extraordinary, with as much enthu- 
siasm, as writers whose vision never was im- 
paired. 

There is not a more interesting chapter in the 
whole history of man, than that which displays 
his successful pursuit of knowledge under the 
numerous difficulties which blindness interposes 
in his way. By a variety of means, which it is 
unnecessary here to detail, they have learned 
the alphabet, arithmetic, and geography, and to 
play on the violin and piano. There are very 
few persons, perhaps, who are acquainted wi 
the fact, that Huber, the author of the most mi- 
nute, the most accurate, and by far the t 
popular treatise that has been yet written u 
bees, was blind from his earliest infancy. Su 
a work as this would seem to require in the 
writer of it eyes of the very best description, yet 
it is understood that he had no othér assistance 
while engaged in collecting the materials of it 
= that which he derived from his domestic, 

to him the colour of the insect. 
Thess and size he ascertained by touch 
Wonderful facility. A Frenchman of the 
Lesuer, learned to read, to compose with 
rs in relief, to print; he was, quite a 
master of his native language, of geography and 
music. There was a yougg cabinet-maker at 
Ingolstadt, who, having lost his sight by an ex- 
plosion of gunpowder, empldyed himself in con- 
structing pepper-mills, specimens of which may 
now be seen in the gallery of Munich. The 
guide tells you that he manufactured them with- 
out the assistance of any other instrument than 
a common knife. 

In the Digby family there was a preceptor who 
surpassed the ablest players at chess, and shot 
arrows at long distances, with such precision as 
almost never tofniss his mark. ‘“ He constanty 
went abroad,” »says Sir Kenelm, “without a 
guide, and frequented. most of the public prome- 
nades; he regularly téok his place at table, and 
ate with such dexterity, that it was impossible to 

ive he was blind; when any one spoke to 
for the first time, he was able t@ tell with 
certainty his stature and the form of his body; 
and’when his pupils recited in his presence, he 
knew in what situation and attitude they were.” 
Holman, the celebrated blind traveller, is another 





instance of,this kind. M.de Piles mentions a 
native of Cambassy, in Tuscany, who was an 
excellent designer. By means, of touch alone he 
could seize with precision the form and propor- 
tions of the original. His portraits were striking 
likenesses. A nobleman, who suspected he was 
not quite blind, in order to put the matter to the 
test, caused the artist to take his portrait nm 
dark cave. The resemblance was perfect. A. 
Dutch organist, who was blind from his early 
youth, became remarkably skilful in his profes- 
sion. He also acquired the habit of distinguish- 
ing by the touch the different kinds of money, 
and even some colours. He was a capital card 
player, for he knew not only the cards which he 
kept for himself, but also those which he dealt 
out to others! The blind are generally great 
chess players. One is not surprised to hear that 
they are very little sensible of the graces of mo- 
desty; but it is painful.to know, that they are 
also generally remarkable for their ingratitude. 
This fact, however, should never prevent us from 
extending to them our sympathy, and rendering 
them all the assistance in our power. There is 


- one who will reward us in his own way, and at 


his own time, for every good action we do. 
It is very curious to observe the activity of 


ee Spr power, which nature has pro- 


to possess in perfection, the 
ate, the most complicated, and the 
most beautiful of all our organs. 


THE § ALIST. 
Wuen the i have become 


well-nigh paralytic, we have the reign of senti- 
mentality. _The greatness, the profitableness, at 
any rate the extremely ornamental nature of 
high feeling, and the luxury of doing good ; cha- 
rity, love, self-forgetfulness, devotedness, and 
all manner of godlike magnanimity, are every- 
where insisted on, and pressingly inculcated in 
speech and writing, in prose and verse ; Socinian 
preachers proclaim “ benevolence” to all the 
four winds, ahd have “ truth” engraved on their 
watch-seals—unhappily, with little or no effect. 
Were limbs in right walking order, why so 
much demonstrating of motion? The barrenest 
of all mortals is the sentimentalist. Granting 
even that he were sincere, and did not wilfully 
deceive us, or without first deceiving himself, 
what good isin him? Does he not lie there as 
a perpetual lesson of despair, and type of bed- 
rid, valetudinarian impotence? His is emphati- 
cally a virtue that has become, through every 
fibre, conscious of itself: it is all sick, and feels 
as if it were made of glass, and durst not touch 
or be touched. In the shape of work it can do 
nothing; at the utmost, by incessant nursing and 
caudling, keep itself alive.— Edinburgh Re- 
view. - _ 
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THE CONVENT AT YORK, 

Many of our fair readers are probably unac- 
quainted with the fact that a Convent, with a 
Lady Abbess and a numerous sisterhood of Nuns 
exists in the heart of England, and that the 
conventual regulations are as strictly observed, 
and the fair yotaries as much secluded from the 
world, as in romantic Italy—or more catholic 
Spain. Near the Mickle Gate Bar, in the an- 
cient city of York,stands a large mansion which 
has for many years been occupied by these re- 
ligious ladies. An old gentleman, a friend of the 
writer’s, who had a young girl consigned to his 
protection, by her parents on the Continent, 
wished to place her in this establishment, and 
for that purpose waited on the Abbess, who is 
styled the Rev. Mother by the community. Be- 
ing a catholic of good family, he was readily 
admitted, and fortunately for the curiosity of our 
readers, we were permitted to accompany him. 

The Superior’s parlour is a handsome apart- 
ment, hung with pictures by various foreign 
masters, but scarcely had we time to examine 
them, before she made her appearance. It is 
impossible to convey to my readers the impres- 
sion which this elegant woman made when we 
first beheld her in her monastic habit; the cos- 
tume was so picturesque, though simple, that we 
could fancy ourselves removed, at least three 
centuries back, when the cowl of the Friar and 
the veil of the Nun were as common in merry 
England as buff and jerkin; a full flowing dress 
of black cloth quilted round the waist, gave an 


air of dignity to her person; her face was 
shrouded in the close white cap, which comes 
down over the brow and is continued round the 
chin, something like that worn by widows, and 


over her head hung th ple black veil of the 
order—a rosary of cross completed the 
picture. With the e ity of one who had 
mingled in the world, she returned our saluta- 
tions, and entered at once into the subject of the 
interview. From my friend’s letters of intro- 
duction and well-known connexions, little hesi- 
tation was made, terms satisfactory to both parties 
were arranged, and in reply to some question 
relative to the regulations of the establishment, 
the Abbess invited us to visit the different schools, 
chapel, and buildings of the Convent. The first 
apartment into which we were shown was the 
dining-room which adjoins the kitchens, and the 
food is conveyed by means of the turning board 
so common in religious houses on the continent; 
by this means, all intercourse between the pupils 
and servants is avoided. The girls are divided 
into four classes, each under its superintendents; 
when we entered the different rooms, the nuns 
and children stood up to receive us, while some 
opening large folding doors at the extreme end 
of the apartment, discovered an oratory; each 
room, in this respect, being furnished alike. 
Amongst the number of children presented to 
us, was a niece of Cardinal Welds, and several 
Spanish girls, whose parents had been driven 
from their own country by the political disturb- 
ances of the times. The chapel, to which we 
o 





were next conducted, is a building of elegant 
proportions, neatly fitted up for the purposes of 
devotion. Its prevailing colours are white and 
gold, the altar is plain, but ornamented by a 
valuable painting. Here again our imaginations 
were powerfully appealed to*the greater part 
of the sisterhood were assembled at their devo- 
tions, and knelt in rows before the altar, as fixed 
and unmoved as statues; amongst them was a 
deautiful girl, of eighteen, who had just com- 
menced her noviciate; her plain white dress, 
contrasted with the sombre black garb of the 
nuns, produced a curious effect. The Abbess 
informed us that the sum presented to the esta- 
blishment on a nun’s taking the veil, wes six 
hundred pounds, which went towards the fund 
for their general support. The exercise ground, 
which lays at the back of the establishment, 
adjoins the burial place; both are unfortunately 
overlooked by the old city wall, and many persons 
frequently assemble to watch them taking their 
mid-day walk. The burial ground resembles a 
garden more than a spot set aside for the inter- 
ment of the dead; the graves are marked by 
stones—those of the superiors by a cross. There 
is, attached to this retired spot, an oratory, ex- 
quisitely fitted up. Here the sisterhood may 
indulge in their contemplations of the past, or 
breathe their hopes for the future. The writer 
and his friend took their leave of the worthy 
Abbess with feelings of respect for her unaffect- 
ed piety and politeness, and could not avoid 
expressing regret that one, whose manners ap- 
peared so calculated to form all that was amiable 
in domestic life, should voluntarily have retired 


- from it. 


VALLEY OF BUTTERFLIES. 


Between six and seven o’clock, AJM., we 
continued our route through woods, and 
open patches of ground, and at about e 
the forenoon arrived at the borders of a 
glen, more wild, romantic and picturesque, than 
can be conceived. It is enclosed and overhung 
on all sides by trees of amazing height and di- 
mensions, which hide it in deep shadow. Fancy 
might picture a spot, so silent and solemn as this, 
as the abode of genii and fairies; every thing to 
render it grand, melancholy and venerable; and 
the glen only wants an old dilapidated castle, a 
rock with a cave in it, or something of the kind 
to render it the most interesting place in the 
universe. There was one beautiful sight, how- 
ever, which we would not omit mentioning for 
the world; it was that of an incredible number of 
butterflies, fluttering about us like a swarm of 
bees; they had chosen this, no doubt, as a place 
of refuge against the fury of the elements. They 
were variegated by the most brilliant tints and 
colourings imaginable; the wings of some were of 
a shining green, edged and sprinkled with gold; 
others were of sky blue and silver: others of pur- 
ple and gold delightfully blending into each otber, 
and the wings of some were like dark velvet, trim- 
med and braided with lace.—Lander’s Travels. 
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OH! GAZE ON ME, 
Composed and arranged for the Plano Forte, 
BY R. E. R. ES@. 
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Il. 


Oh sigh not, for thy gentle heart 
Was never made to weep, 
Let tenderness its balm impart, 
And soothe thy cares asleepe 
Yet sigh, and smile, and let thine eyes 
Beam love's pure rays divine, 
Wut give me all I ask, I prize, 
The bliss to call thee mine. 





How withered, perished, seems the form 
Of yon obscure, unsightly root! 

Yet from the blight of wintry storm, 
It hides secure the precious fruit. 


The careless eye can find no grace, 
No beauty in the scaly folds, 

Nor see within the dark embrace 
What latent loveliness it holds. 


Yet in that bulb, those sapless scales, 
The lily wraps her silver vest, 
*Till vernal suns and vi es 
Shall kiss once more ant breast. 


Yes, hide beneath the mouldering heap 
The undelighting slighted thing! 

There, in the cold earth buried deep, 
In silence let it wait the spring. 


Oh! many a stormy night shall close 
In gloom upon the barren earth, 

While stil] in undisturbed repose, 
Uninjured lies the future birth. 


And ignorance, with sceptic eye, 

Hope's patient smile shall wondering view ; 
Or mock her fond credulity, 

As her soft tears the sput bedew. 





ReMEMBER me, 
In the noon’s bright hour, when light and life 
Are spread by the golden sun ; 
When the trees and flowers with sweets are rife! 
When the task of the day is done, 
Remember me! 


In the sacred repose, and the stillness of night, 
When all is at peace in the vale; 
And the earth and the waters reflect the moon's light, 


And you list to the nightingale, 
Remember me! 


When you join in the tirong that in rapture’s gay halls, 
Awaken each impulse divine; 
And the incense of homageto Joveliness falls 
At thy own fair and radiant shrine, 
Remember me! 


When another one’s hand in the dance’s wild maze, 
Enrapturedly presses your own ; 
When your beauties, revealed to another one’s gaze, 


Inspire another's love tone, 
Remember me! 


‘In those happy moments so brilliant and gay, 
When time on joy’s light pinions flies, 
Ah, then think of him, who though far, far away, 


Still blesses his Julia, and sighs, 
Remember me ! 
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THE ROSE OF THE ALHAMBRA. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Amona those who attended in the train of the 
monarchs was a favourite page of the queen, 
named Ruyz de Alarcon. To say that he was 
a favourite page of the queen was at once to 
speak his eulogium; for every one in the 
suite of the stately Elizabetta was ‘chosen for 
grace, and beauty, and accomplishments. He 
was just turned of eighteen, light and lithe of 
form, and graceful as a young Antinous. To 
tlie queen he was all deference and respect; yet 
he Was at heart a roguish stripling, petted and 
spoiled by the ladies about the court, and expe- 
fienced in the ways of women far beyond his 

This loitering page was one morning 
rambling about the groves of the Generalife, 
which overlook the grounds of the Alhambra. 
He had taken with him for his amusement a 
favourite ger-falcon of the queen. In the course 
of his rambles, seeing a bird rising from a thicket, 
he unhooded the hawk and let him fly. The 
falcon towered high in the air, made a sweep at 
his quarry, but missing it, soared away, regard- 
less of the calls of the page. The latter followed 
the truant bird with his eye in its capricious 
flight, until he saw it alight upon the battlements 
of a remote and lonely tower in the outer wall of 


the Alhambra, built on the edge of a ravine that 
separated the royal fortress from the grounds of 


the Generalife. It was, in fact, the “ Tower of 
the Princesses.””’ The page descended into the 
ravine and approached the tower, but it had no 
entrance from the glen, and its lofty height ren- 
dered any attempt to scale it fruitless. Seeking 
one ofthe gates of the fortress, therefore, he 
made a wide circuit to that side-of the tower 
facing within the walls. A small garden, en- 
closed by a trellis-work of reeds, overhung with 
myrtle lay before the tower. Opening a wicket 
the page passed between the beds of flowers an 

and thickets of roses to the door. It was closed 
and bolted. A crevice in the doé® Pave him a 
peep into the interior. There was small Moor- 
ish hall with fretted walls, light marble columns, 
and an alabaster fountain surrounded with flow- 
ers. In the centre hung a gili cage containing a 
singing bird; beneath it, on a chair, lay a tortoise- 
shell cat, among reels of silk and other articles 
of female labour; and a guitar, decorated with 
ribands, leaned against the fountain. Ruyz de 
Alarcon was struck with these traces of female 
taste and elegance in a lonely, and, as he had sup- 
posed, deserted tower. They reminded him of 
the tales of enchanted halls current in the Al- 
hambra ; and the tortoise-shell cat might be some 
spell-bound princess. He knocked gently at the 
door; a beautiful face peeped out from a little 
window above, but was instantly withdrawn. 
He waited, expecting that the door would be 
opened, but he waited in vain; no footstep was 
to be Sened wiie~ell wee cant. Had his 





senses deceived him, or was this beautiful appa- 
rition the fairy of the tower? He knocked 
again, and more loudly. After a little while the 
beaming face once more peeped forth; .it was 
that of a blooming damsel of fifteen. The page 
immediately doffed his plumed bonnet, and en- 
treated in the most courteous accents to be per- 
mitted to ascend the tower in pursuit-of his falcon. 
“I dare not open the door, senor,” replied the 
little damsel, blushing ; “‘ my aunt has forbidden 
it.”—“* 1] do beseech you, fair maid; it is the 
favourite fzlcon of the queen; 1 dare not return 
to the palace without it.”—** Are you, then, one 
of the cavaliers of the court?” —* I am, fair maid; 
but I shall lose the queen’s favour and my place, 
if 1 lose this hawk.” —“ Santa Maria! it is against 
you cavaliers of the court my aunt has charged 
me especially to bar the door.” —*“ Against wick- 
ed cavaliers, doubtless; but I am none of these, 
but a simple harmless page, who will be ruined 
and undone if you deny me this small request.” 
The heart of the little damsel was touched by the 
distress of the page. It was a thousand pities he 
should be ruined for the want of so trifling a 
boon. Surely, too, he could not be one of those 
dangerous beings whom her aunt had described 
as a species of cinnibal, ever on the prowl to 
make prey of thoughtless damsels—he was gentle 
and modest, and stood so entreatingly with cap in 
his hand, and looked socharming. The sly page 
saw that the garrison began to waver, and redon- 
bled his entreaties in such moving terms, that it 
was not in the nature al maiden to deny 
him; so the blushing arden of the tower 
descended and open r with a trembling 
hand; andif the p charmed by amere 
glimpse of her counte e from the window, he 
was ravished by the full-length portrait now re- 
vealed tohim. Her Andalusian bodice and trim 
basquina set off the round but delicate symmetry 
of her form, which was as yet scarce verging into 
womanhood. Her glossy hair was parted on her 
forehead with scrupulous exactness, and deco- 
rated with a fresh-plucked rose, according to 
the universal custom of the country. It is true 
her complexion was tinged by the ardour of a 
southern sun, but it to give richness to the 
mantling bloom of heck, and to heighten 
the lustre of her melting eyes. Ruyz de Alarcon 
beheld all this with a single glance, for it became 
him not to tarry; he merely murmured his ac- 
knowledgments, and then bounded lightly up 
the spiral staircase in quest of his falcon. He 
soon returned with the truant bird upon his fist. 
The damsel, in the mean time, had seated herself 
by the fountain in the hall, and was winding silk ; 
but in her agitation she let fall the reel upon the 
pavement. The page sprang and picked it up, 
then dropping gracefully on one knee, presented 
it to her; but, seizing the hand extended to re- 
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ceive it, imprinted on it a kiss more fervent and 
devout than he had ever imprinted on the fair 
hand of his sovereign.— Ave Maria, senor!” 
exclaimed the damsel, blushing still deeper with 
confusion and surprise, for never before had she 
received such a salutation. The modest page 
made a thousand apologies, assuring her it was 
the way at court of expressing the most profound 
homage and respect. Her anger, if anger she 
felt, was easily pacified, but her agitation and 
embarrassment continued ; and she sat blushing 
deeper and deeper, with her eyes cast down upon 
her work, entangling the silk which che attempt- 
ed towind. The cunning page saw the confusion 
in the opposite camp, and would fain have pro- 
fited by it; but the fine speeches he would have 
uttered, died upon his lips, his attempts at gal- 
lantry were awkward and ineffectual; and, to his 
surprise, the adroit page, who had figured with 
such grace and effrontery among the most know- 
ing and experienced ladies of the court, found 
himself awed and abashed in the presence of a 
simple damsel of fifteen. In fact, the artless 
maiden, in her own modesty and innocence had 
guardians more effectual than the bolts and bars 
prescribed by her vigilant aunt. Still, where is 
the female bosom proof against the first whisper- 
ings of love? The little damsel with all her art- 
lessness, instinctively comprehended all that the 
faltering tongue of the page failed to express; 
and her heart was fluttered at beholding, for the 
first time, a lover at her feet—and such a lover! 
The diffidence of the page, though genuine, was 
short-lived, and he was recovering his usual ease 
and confidence, when a shrill voice was heard at 
a distance.—* My aunt is returning from mass!” 
cried the damsel, in affright ; “ I pray you, senor, 
depart.”—* Not.until you grant me that rose 
from your hair as a reme@mbrance.”—She hastily 
untwisted the rose “from her raven locks ;— 
“Take it,” cried she, agitated and blushing; 
“but pray begone.” } page took the rose, 
and at the same time covered with kisses the fair 
hand that gave it. Then placing the flower in 
his bonnet, and taking the falcon upon his fist, 
he bounded off through the garden, bearing 
away with him the heart of the gentle Jacinta. 
When the vigilant aunt arrived at the tower, she 
remarked the agitation of her niece, and an air 
of confusion in the hall; but a word of explana- 
tion sufficed—* A ger-falcon had pursued his 
prey into the hall.”— Mercy on us! to think of 
a falcon flying into the tewer! Did ever one 
hear of so saucy a hawk? Why the very bird in 
the cage is not safe!” The vigilant Fredeganda 
was one of the most wary of ancient spinsters. 
She had a becoming terror and distrust of what 
she denominated “ the opposite sex,” which had 
gradually increased through a long life eli- 


bacy. Not that the good inaiiied ever 
from their wiles, nature having set up a 


in her face that forbade all trespass upon her 
premises ; but ladies who have least cause to fear 
for themselves, are most ready to keep a watch 
over their more tempting neighbours. The niece 
was the orphan of an officer who had fallen in 





the wars. She had been educated in a convent, 
and had recently been transferred from her 
sacred asylum to the immediate guardianship af 
her aunt, under whose overshadowing care she 
vegetated in obscurity, like an opening rose 
blooming beneath a briar. Nor indeed is this 
comparison entirely accidental; for, to tell the 
truth, her fresh and dawning beauty had caught 
the public eye, even in her seclusion, and, with 
that poetical turn common to the people of An- 
dalusia, the peasantry of the neighbourhood had 
given her the appellation of “ the Rose of the 
Alhambra.” The wary aunt continued to keep 
a faithful watch over her tempting little niece as 
long as the court continued at Grenada, and flat- 
tered herself that her vigilance had been sucgess— 
ful. It is true, the good lady was now and then 
discomposed by the tinkling of guitars and chamt- 
ing of low ditties from the moonlit groves beneath 
the tower; but she would exhort her niece to 
shut her ears against such idle minstrelsy, 
assuring her that it was one of the arts of the 
opposite sex, by which simple maids were often 
lured to theirundoing. Alas! what chance with 
a simple maid has a dry lecture against a moon- 
light serenade? At length King Philip cut short 
his sojourn at Grenada, and suddenly departed 
with all his train. The vigilant Fredeganda 
watched the royal pageant as it issued forth from 
the gate of Justice, and descended the great ave- 
nue leading to the city. When the last banner 
disappeared from her sight, she returned exulting 
to her tower, for all her cares were over. To 
her surprise, a light Arabian steed pawed the 
ground at the wicket-gate of the garden ;—to her 
horror, she saw through the thickets of roses a 
youth, in gaily embroidered dress, at the feet of 
her niece. At the sound of her footsteps he gave 
a tender adieu, bounded lightly over thg,barrier 
of reeds and myrtles, sprang upon his horse, and 
was out of sight in an instant. The tender Ja- 
cinta,in the agony of her grief, lost all thought 
of hejann’' displeasure. Throwing herself into 
her s, she broke forth into sobs and tears.— 
“ Ay di mi!” cried she; “ he’s gone!—he’s gone! 
and I shall never see him more !’”’—“ Gone !—who 
is gone ?—what youth is that I saw at your feet ?” 
—“ A queen’s page, aunt, who came to bid me 
farewell.” —* A queen’s page, child !” echoed the 
vigilant Fredeganda, faintly; “and when did 
you become acquainted with a queen’s page ?”— 
‘* The morning that the ger-falcon came into the 
tower. It was the queen’s ger-falcon, and he 
came in pursuit of it.”—* Ay silly, silly girl!— 
know that there are no ger-falcons half so dan- 
gerous as those young prankling pages, and it is 
precisely such simple birds as thee that they 
pounce upon.” The aunt was at first indignant 
at learning that, in despite of her boasted vigi- 
lance, a tender intercourse had been carried on 
by the youthful lovers, almost beneath her eye; 
but when she found that her simple hearted niece, 
though thus exposed, without. the protection of 
bolt or bar, te all the machinations of the oppo- 
site sex, had come forth unsinged from the fiery 
ordeal, she consoled herself with the persuasion 
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that it was owing to the chaste and cautious 
maxims in which she had, as it were, steeped her 
to the very lips. While the aunt laid this sooth- 
ing unction to her pride, the niece treasured up 
the oft-repeated vows of fidelity of the page. Byt 
what is the love of restless, roving man? A 
vagrant stream that dallies for a time with each 
flower upon its bank, then passes on, and leaves 
them all in tears. Days, weeks, months elapsed, 
and nothing more was heard of the page. The 
pomegranate ripened, the vine yielded up its 
fruit, the autumnal rains descended in torrents 
from the mountains ; the Sierra Nevada became 
covered with a snowy mantle, and wintry blasts 
howl]ed through the halls of the Alhambra—still 
hacame not. The winter passed away. Again 
the’ genial spring burst forth with songs and 
Blossoms and zephyr; the snows melted from the 
mountains, until none remained but on the lofty 
summit of Nevada, glistening through the sultry 
summer air. Still nothing was heard of the for- 


page. 
Poor Jacinta sits and weeps her time away 
beside a fountain in the hall. 

As the,bell in the distant watch-tower of the 
Alhambra struck the midnight hour, the fountain 
was again agitated ; and bubble—bubble—bubble 
—it tossed about the waters, until the- Moorish 
female again rose to view. She was young and 
beautiful; her dress was rich with jewels, and in 
her hand she helda silver lute. Jacinta trembled 
and was faint, but was reassured by the soft and 
plaintive voice of the apparition, and the sweet 
expression of her pale, melancholy countenance. 
* Daughter of mortality,” said she, “‘ what aileth 
thee? Why do thy tears trouble my fountain, and 
thy sighs and plaints disturb the quiet watches of 
the night ?””—* I weep because of the faithlessness 
of man, and I bemoan my solitary and forsaken 
state.”—“* Take comfort; thy sorrows may yet 
have an end. Thou beholdest a Moorish Prin- 
cess, who, like thee, was unhappy in her love. 
A Christian knight, thy ancestor, won myheart, 
and would have borne me to his native lafid and 
to the bosom of his church. I was a convert in 
my heart, but I lacked courage equal to my 
faith, and lingered till too late. or this the evil 
genii are permitted to have powér ever me, and 
I remain enchanted in this tower until some pure 
Christian will deign to break the magic spell. 
Wilt thou undertake the task ?”—* I will,” re- 
plied the damsel, trembling. “‘ Come hither-then, 
and fear not; dip thy hand in the fountain, 
sprinkle the water over me, and baptise me after 
the manner of thy faith; so shall the enchantment 
be dispelled, and my troubled spirit have repese.” 
The damsel advanced with faltering steps, dipped 
her hand into the fountain, collected water in 
the palm, and sprinkled it over the pale face of 
the ph . The latter smiled with ineffable 
bengal She dropped her silver lute at the 
feet of Jacinta, crossed her white arms upon her 
bosom, and melted from sight, so that it seemed 
merely as if a shower of dew-drops had fallen 
into the fi i 
filled wi 
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e and wonder. She scarcely 


Jacinta retired from the ~ 


her eyes that night; but when she awoke at day- 
break out of a troubled slumber, the whole ap- 
peared to her like a distempered dream. On 
descendiag into the hall, however, the truth of 
the vision was established ; for, beside the foun- 
tain, she beheld the silver lute glittering in the 
morning sunshine. - 

The music of this lute fairly enchants all the 
hearers, till at length its mistress is sent for to 
court, to try its influence over the hypochondriac 
monarch. 

At the moment we treat of, however, a freak 
had come over the mind of this sapient and illus- 
trious Bourbon that surpassed all former vaga- 
ries. After a long spell of imaginary illness, 
which set all the strains of Faranelli, and the 
consultations of a whole orchestra of court fid- 
dlers at defiance, the monarch fairly, in idea, 
gave up the ghost, end considered himself abso- 
lutely dead. This would have been harmless 
enough, and even convenient both to his queen 
and courtiers, had he been content to remain in 
the quietude befitting a dead man; but to their 
‘annoyance he insisted upon having the funeral 
ceremonies performed over him, and, to their 
inexpressible perplexity, began to grow impa- 
tient and to revile bitterly at them for negligence 
and disrespect, in leaving him unburied. What 
was to be done? To disobey the king’s positive 
commands was monstrous in the eyes of the ob- 
sequious courtiers of a punctilious court—but to 
obey him, and bury him alive, would be down- 
right regicide! In the midst of this fearful di- 
lemma arumour reached the court of the female 
minstrel, who was turning the brains of all An- 
dalusia. The queen despatched missions in all 
haste to summon her to St. Ildefonso, where the 
court at that time resided. Within a few days, 
as the queen, with her maids of honour, was 
walking in those stately gardens, intended, with 
their avenues, and terraces, and fountains, to 
eclipse the glories of Versailles, the far-famed 
minstrel was conducted into her presence. The 
imperial Elizabetta gazed with surprise at the 
youthful and unpretending appearance of the 
little being that had set the world madding. She 
was in her picturesque Andalusian dress; her- 
silver lute was in her hand, and she stood with 
modest and downcast eyes, but with a simplicity 
and freshness of beauty that still bespoke her 
“‘ the Rose of the Alhambra.” As usual, she was 
accompanied by the ever-vigilant Fredeganda, 
who gave the whole history of her parentage and 
descent to the inquiriag queen. If the stately 
Elizabetta had been interested by the appearance 
of Jacinta, she was still more pleased when she 
learnt that she was of a meritorious, though im- 
poverished line, and that her father had bravely 
fallen in the service of the crown. 

“If thy powers equal thy renown,” said she, 
‘*and@"thou ca1’8t cast forth this evil spirit that 
possesses thy sovereign, thy fortunes shall hence- 
forth be my care, and honours and wealth attend 
thee.” 

@inpatient to make trial of her skill, she led the 
- Way at once to the apartment of the moody 
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monarch. Jacinta followed, with downcast eyes, 
through files of guards and crowds of courtiers. 
They arrived, at length, at a great chamber hung 
in black. The windows were closed to exclude 
the light of day: a number of yellow wax tapers, 
in silver sconces, diffused a lugubrious light, and 
dimly revealed the figures of mutes in mourning 
dresses, and courtiers who glided about with 
noiseless step and wo-begone visage. On the 
midst of a funeral bed or bier, his hands folded on 
his breast, and the tip of his nose just visible, lay 
extended this would-be-buried monarch. The 
queen entered the chamber in silence, and, point- 
ing to a footstool in an obscure corner, beckoned 
to Jacinta to sitdown and commence. At first 
she touched her lute with a faltering hand, but 
gathering confidence and animation as she pro- 
ceeded, drew forth such soft aerial harmony, that 
all present could scarce believe it mortal. As 
to the monarch, who had already considered him- 
self in the world of spirits, he set it down for some 
angelic melody, or the music of the spheres. By 
degrees the theme was varied, and the voice of 
the minstrel accompanied the instrument. She 
poured forth one of the legendary ballads, treat- 
ing of the ancient glories of the Alhambra, and 
the achievements of the Moors. Her whole soul 
entered into the theme, for with the recollection 
of the Alhambra was associated the story of her 
love. The funeral chamber resounded with the 
animating strain. It entered into the gloomy 
heart of the monarch. . He raised his head and 
gazed around: he sat up on his couch; his eye 
began to kindle; at length, leaping upon the 
floor, he called for sword and buckler. The 
triumph of music, or rather of the enchanted lute, 
was complete; the demon of melancholy was cast 
forth, and, as it were, a dead man brought to life. 
The windows of the apartment were thrown open; 
the glorious effulgence of Spanish sunshine burst 
into the late lugubrius chamber; all eyes sought 
the lovely enchantress; but the lute had fallen 
from her hand, she had sunk upon the earth, and 
the next moment was clasped to the bosom of 
Ruyz de Alarcon. The nuptials of the happy 
couple were shortly after celebrated with great 
splendour; but hold—I hear the reader ask, how 
did Ruyz de Alcaron account for his long neglegt? 
Oh! that was all owing to the opposition of a 
proud, pragmatical, old father: besides, young 
people who really like one another, soon come to 
an amicable understanding, and' bury all past 
grievances when once they meet. But how was 
the proud, pragmatical old father reconciled to 
the match? Oh! his scruples were easily over- 
come by a word or two from the queen, espe- 
cially as dignities and rewards were showered 
upon the blooming favourite of royalty. Besides, 
the lute of Jacinta, you know, possessed a magic 
power, and could control the most stubborn head 
and hardest breast. And what came of the en- 
chanted lute? .Oh! that is the most curious mat- 
ter of all, and plainly proves the truth of all this 
story. That lute remained for some time in the 
family, but was purloined and carried off, as-was 
supposed, by the great singer Faranelli, in pure 











jealousy. Athis death it passed into other hands 
in Italy, who were ignorant of its mystic powers, 
and melting down the silver, transferred the 
strings to an old Cremona fiddle. The strings 
retain something of their magic virtues. A word 
in the reader’s ear, but let it go no further—that 
fiddle is now bewitching the whole world—it is 
the fiddle of Paganini! 


———————E 
“HELP YOURSELF.” 


THE custom of helping oneself has its sanction 
in the remotest antiquity, and has been conti- 
nued down to the present day in the highest 
places, and by those whom it especially behoves 
to set example to the world. It was. clearly 
never designed that man should his 
conduct for the good of others, for the first Tes ‘ 
taught to the first of men, was to take care of - 
himself; had it been intended that men should 
study the good of each other, a numbér would 
surely have been simultaneously created for the: 
exercise of the principle, instead of one, who, 
being alone, was essentially selfish. Adam was 
all the world to himself. With the addition of 
Eve, human society commenced; and the fault 
of our first mother furnishes a grand and terrible 
example of the mischief of thinking of the bene- 
fitof another. Satan suggested to her that Adam 
should partake of the fruit—an idea, having in 
it the taint of benevolence, so generally mistaken 
—whence sin and death came into the world. 
Had Eve been strictly selfish, she would wisely 
have kept the apples to herself, and the evil 
would have been avoided. Had Adam helped 
himself, he would have had no stomach for the 
helping of another—and so, on his part, the evil 
temptation had been obviated. 

The help yourself principle has at no time been 
extinct in society, while it is seen to be a uni- 
versal law of Nature. The wolf helps himself 
to the lamb, and the lamb to the grass. No 
animal assists another, excepting when in the 
relation of parent to young, when Nature could 
not dispense with the caprice of benevolence, 
which in’this instance, be it observed, distresses 
the parties saséeptible of the sentiment; for 
suckling creatures are always in poor condition. 
Appropriation is the great business of the uni- 
verse. - The institution of property is, on the 
otherggpnd, artificial. = 
—_——_—»—_——_ 


Tue man who tenderly loves his wife will have 


the r pleasure in lessening her care and 
height her enjoyment. The professions 


‘ that he held out to engage her affections were 


all that language could express ; his conduct that 
of the warmest attachment; can a woman, when 
she feels an increased cause for that attachment, 
bear the sad reverse? A Scotch ballad very 
prettily expresses the pleasure an affectionate 
wife feels at the approach of her husband :— 


“ His very foot has music in’t 
When he comes up the stairs.’’ 
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THE GATHERER. 


“ A mapper up of unconsidered trifles.” 


SHaKsPeaRe. 


Tue avenues to learning of all kinds were 
planned and opened by Lord Bacon. The nature 
and most intimate recesses of the human mind 
were explained and unfolded by Locke—and the 
frame and constitution of the universe by Sir 
Isaac Newton, in a more perfect manner than 
ever wag done or attempted by human skill, since 
the ion of the world. 


The senior Peerage on record in the three 
kingdoms is a Scotch one. The Earldom of 
Sutherland, now enjoyed by the Marchioness of 
Stafford, was given by Malcolm II. in 1007. 

We do indeed cleave the vast heaven of Truth 
with a weak and crippled wing: and often we 
are appalled in our way by a dread sense of the 
immensity around us, and of the inadequacy of 

our own strength. i 
* In spite of all the sophistry that has been ex- 
pended iz defence of close-fistedness, says a 
periodical, the common feeling is correct—that 
a miser is both asrogue and a fool. 


Dentatus fought 120 battles, was 30 fimes vic- 
torious in single combat, and received forty-five 
wounds in front. 


i is this of good in real evils, they deliver 
they last, from the petty despotism of 
al vere imaginary. 
° oh: pay not I have broken the faith, the faith I vowed to 
thee 


Change was made for all on earth, was it not made for me? 
I vowed a faith to thee, by the red rose of June, 

I vowed it rainbow, and by the silver moon ; 

The red rose departed, fresh ones are springing there, 
The rainbow's W@® has lef,no trage upon the azure air, 
The crescent moon has swollen imc a golden reund, 

The marks of ch and chang each a 
Then _— not I have broke the } faith, 


Oi ametetnebener, wi it jae?” 


A man of sensibility is always | in. the 
attic of ecstacies, or the cellar of Pin Fane! 
jumping with joy, or groaning with grief. But 

re and pain are like a cucumber ex- 

are good for nothing. I once heard a late 

minister compared to the same vegetable, “ For,” 
said the punster, “ his ers are bad.” 

A witness was pon to testify 
ing the reputation of as r witness f racity. 
—* Why,” said he, “T hard) know what to tell 
you. Mr. —— sometimes and jokes, and 





are found— 
to 


neern- 


then I don’t believe him; but when he, 
takes to tell any thing for a fact, I . 


about as much as I do the rest of my neigh- 
bours.” 

It is very remarkable that the New Zealanders 
attributé the creation of man to their three prin- 
cipal deities acting together ; thus exhibiting in 


. 





their barbarous theology, something like a sha- 
dow of the Christian Trinity. is still more , 
extraordinary is, their’ tradition ting the 
formation of the first woman who, they say, was 
made*bf one of the man’s ribs; and their general 
term for bone is hevee, or, as Professor Lee gives 
it, iwi—a sound bearing a singular resemblance 
to the Hebrew name of our first mother. 
Nobody ventures upon the high sea of public 
life without becoming sea sick sooner or later. 
I do believe 

That at our feet the tide of time flows on 

In strong and rapid course; nor is one current 

Or rippling eddy liker to the rest, 

Than is one age unto iis predecessor : 

Men still are men, the stream is still a stream, 

Through every change of changeful tide and time ; 

And ‘tis, I fear, only our partial eye 

That lends a brighter sunbeam to the wave 

On which we launehed our own adventurous bark, 

Sleep, like an avaricious publican, forees us 

to spend with him one half of ourlives. 


—_—_—__—_—oooo- 
RECIPES. 

TO DRY-CLEAN CLOTHES OF ANY COLOUR. 

First, examining where the spots of grease are, 
dip your brush in warm gall, and strike over the 
greasy places, when the grease will ae mod 
disappear; rinse it off in ccld water; by the 
fire, then take sand, such as is bought at the oil 
shops, and laying your coat flat on a table, strew 
this sand over it, afid knocking your brush on it, 
beat the sand into the cloth: the sand should be a 
little damp ; then brush it out with a hard brush, 
and it will bring out all the filth with it. This 
does also for coach linings and gentlemen’s, 
clothes, &c. In the summer time, when the dust 
gets intoclothes, &c. after they have been well 
shaken and brushed again, pour a drop or two 
of “the oil of olivés into the palm of your hand, 
rub this over your soft brush, strike your coat 
over with it, and this will brighten_the colour if. 
either blue, black, or green. 


FOR SULPHURING WOOL, SILKS, STRAW BON- 
nets, &c. 

Put into a chaffing dish some lighted charcoal; 
put this cheffing dish into a small close room, 
without a chimney, or into a closet or large box; 
then pound an ounce or two of brimstone, and 

w it on the hot coals. Hang oP articles 

would have bleached, make y: r fast, 
ee let them hang three hours, or all night, if 
you have time. This is what is called dry bleach- 
ing woollens; all fine coloured woollens should 
be sulphured im this way previously to their being 
dyed. Stra are likewise bleached in 
the same ms . 
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